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MS BESSIE HOLT, R.A.M. (Soprano.) For Oratorios, 


Concerts, &c. Address, Rawtenstal), Manchester. 








R. ARTHUR DOREY (Organist of the Alexandra Palace). 
M For Pupils, Concerts, &c., 14, Huntley Street, Bedford Square, W.C. 





MR. EDWARD GRIME, 
(Principal Basso, Liverpool Hope Hall Concerts,) 
Pupil of Mr. W. H. Jude. 

For Oratorioa, Concerts, &e., address, St. Helen’s. 


HEAP FESTIVAL and CHOIR MUSIC. Surplus Copies of 
Festival Service Books, £1 per 100; 2s. 8d. per doz. Two specimens, post 
free, 8d. Rev. W. M. BARNES, Monkton Rectory, Dorchester. 
















HAMBER ORGAN. Mahogany case, five stops, pedals; the 
property of a lady. £35. At Bevington and Sons, Organ Works, Rose 
Street, Soho. 











Just Published. Crown 8vo. 5s, Cloth. Postage 5d. 


RACTICAL ORGAN BUILDING.—By W. E. Dickson, M.A., 
Precentor of Ely Cathedral: with numerous [llustrations. 
Caosst, Locewoon & Co., 7, Stationers’ Hall Court, London, E.O. 













OR SALE.—An Old-established General MUSIC BUSINESS 

in a flourishing Town in the Isle of Man to be disposed of, with a good 

Hiring and a Connection, present Proprietor retiring,—Apply in the 
first instance to L. J. KELLY, 25, Church Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, 





\ ," i a Post as ORGANIST. Qualified to form and train 


hoir. Age 22. References to his Clergyman, &c, Address, C. H. 
Ellison, Tur Langton, Leicester. " : 


he ORGAN for SALE, by Wauxer and Son. 2 
Manuals, 17 stops, 5 composition pedals, nearly 760 pipes. Price, £120 ; 
eost, £220. Apply, A. Z., 10, Lancaster Koad, S., Norwood Park. 








ANTED, a YOUTH, about 16 or 17, who can play the 
Piano well, and make himself pecs useful in a Musical Instrument 


bh yas Board and small salary, first year. C. R., 184, Tottenham Court 
oad, 


HAMBER ORGAN, 2 manuals, 13 stops, bourdons. Occupies 
little space. £80. A., 64, Vity Road. 


HE GUITAR.—Madame SIDNEY PRATTEN, Instructress 


to Her Royal Highness The Princess Lonise, is in Town for the season. 
22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 














CONDUCTORS OF CHORAL SOCIETIES. Send thirty 

postage stamps, and receive by return a hound copy, of Witrorp 
Moncan’ssemi-sacred cantata, ‘CHRISTIAN, THE PILGRIM,” a work admir- 
ably adapted for large or small Choral Societies; easy, buat very effective. 
Chorus parts printed. 

Moreas and Co., 27, Charles Street, St. James’s Sqnare, London. 


ERR A. HOERING, Professor of Music, 18, Sydney Villas, 

Richmond, Surrey, teaches the ART of PLAYING every Composition 

from MEMORY, personally and by Correspondence. For pamphlet on “‘ Piano- 

forte-Playing to Highest Perfection,” containing further particulars and terme, 
wend 10 stamps to the above address. 


A few out of many Testimonials. 


“*London, Feb. 28, 1881. 

“ Dear Sir,—I shall be glad to receive another lesson at your convenience, for 
which I enclose P.0.0. for 10s. 6d. I suppose the best sign that the lesson has 
been understood is the fact, that I can play what I had to learn.—Believe me, 
Yours faithfully, &c.” 




















‘* E— Hall, M—, Cheshire, Dec. 7, 1880. 
“Miss W. D. presents her compliments to Herr Hoering, and thaoks him for 
the lesson and pamphlet, whieh have beer most useful toher .. .. She is very 
much interested in Mr. 8 lessons, which have given a new impetus to 
practising . . . . She incloses 10s. 6d. for another lesson.” 
“H. B., Lancashire, Feb., 1881. 
“DearSir,—I am happy to say that I have received some very excellent ad- 
Vice through reading your pamphlet on Pianoforte-playing, &c.” 








“Pp. H., near B—y, Feb. 16, 1881. 
“Dear Sir,—I am anxious to see your new work, ‘The Pianoforte-player’s In- 
as soon as it isout. I consider your other treatise on Pianoforte- 

playing the most useful book I ever read on the subjeet.— Yours wa. 














Price 34. cloth, gilt. 2d. stiff paper. 29 Illustrations. 


Wt AND FINGER GYMNASTICS (A Complete Course 
of) For Students of the Pianoforte, Violin, &c. By A. LEFFLER 
ARNIM. Twenty minutes’ daily use of these ~ . -emeys and one hour's piano 
Practice is guaranteed to be more than equal to three or four hours’ i 
Without their use. For Reviews, ‘estim:nials (Mesers. Hallé, nley 
i &c., &c.,) see Prospectus. Of Mesers. rnys, 
Oxford Street ; Cramer, Regent Street ; or the Author, 11, York Place, W. 






































THE EPIKLEIS! THE EPIKLEIS! 


pootey's PATENT. This ingenious contrivance is admired 
tniversally, and is recommended for Pianists by Mr. Lindsay Sloper and 





























#hers eminent in the Profession (See Musical Times). By post 48. Handbook, 
¥ith full Instroctions and 1s. Jouy Pooxsy, 3, Ihe Terrace Clapham | 
Park Road, London, 8. W. 


A® OKGANIST (Lady) desires an APPOINTMENT. Could 
train Choir. London, or easy distance in country, Good references. 
Address, H., 8, Caversham Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 





KING’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, CHORISTERS, 


f fem will be an Examination on Thursday, June 16, for at 
least THREE CHURISTERSHIPS. The Choristers receive a classical 
education, and are ledged and boarded free of expense in the School- 
the care of the Rev. V. C. R. Reynell, M.A. Candidates should be between 
nine and eleven years of age. Applications, with Certificate of Birth and 

nou to be addressed te the DEAN, King’s College, Cambridge, before 
une 1, 


N AY 6.—LONDON 


house, under 





CONSERVATOIRE of MUSIC.—CON- 

CERT, ABERDEEN HOUSE. Artists, Signor Tito Mr. 
Thurley Beale, &e. Conduetors, Herr E. Merlin and Mr. Lansdowne ell, 
The new branch in Conduit Street will open May 9. The directors offer free 
tuition to young artists showing special talent, by percentage on introductions, 
Address, the Secretary, 87, Ab Road, N.W. 





RAND GERMAN OPERA SEASON. 
H™™ HERMANN FRANKE ae the honour to announce 
e8 


a Seri 





ya OPERAS.—Twelve Performances in Drury Lane 
Theatre (Mr. Augustus Harris, Lessee.) 


AY and JUNE, 
ERR HANS RICHTER will conduct all the Performances. 


HE TERMS for the SERIES will be as follows :— 
BOXES on the PIT TIER, for Eight Persons, 90 Guineas; for Four 
Persons, 45 Guineas. 
the GRAND TIER, for Ten Persons, 100 Guineas. 


BOXES on 
BOXES on the FIRST TIER, for Eight Persons, 15 Guineas; for Four 


my 
BOXES on the SECOND TIER, fir Six Persons, 85 Guineas; for Four 


Persons, 25 Guineas. 
ORCHESTRA STALLS (each’, 10 Gnineas. 
GRAND CIRCLE, Reserved eosh) 7 Guineas. 
DRESS CIRCLE, Reserved (each), 5 Guineas. 
Which can now —— at ye y4t Paanxs, 2, Vere Street, 
London, W., and al) the prin 8 don, 
: hang tananen Mr. N. VEKT. 
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C. RENE, 


Of Stettin, London, Amsterdam, Hamburg, New York, 
Cape Town, and Calcutta, 


PIANOFORTE MAKER 


To the Royal Family and the Nobility ; 
Corresponding Member of the Italian Academy of Art and Science. 


NEWEST IMPROVEMENTS IN PIANOS, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT. 


Specialty . 


RENE’S EXPORTATION 
‘CELLO-PIANOS, 


Manufactured of Prepared Woods, Constructed on Full Metal 
Frames, and with prepared ’Cello Sounding Boards of ex- 
traordinary Beauty of Tone combined with great Durability. 


It is known that even the best constructed Pianos soon lose 
their beauty of tone after a few years’ use, whilst the Violins of 
our old Italian Masters preserve their good qualities after a 
eentury’s use. By means of René’s Method, Sounding Boards 
are so prepared that the Pianos do not lose tbeir beauty of tone, 
even after many years’ use. On the contrary, like Violins and 
Violoncellos, they will improve both in tone and worth. 


Renf’s Pranos, by means of the prepared Sounding Boards, 
will become hardened and more durable, and are the only Pianos 
able to resist the action of tropical climates. 


WARRANTED FOR TWELVE YEARS. 
Prices Quoted free from Freight and other Charges. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS POST FREE OF 
C. RENE, STETTIN, GERMANY. 


THE CARPENTER AMERICAN ORGANS. 
Works :—Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. 


THESE beautiful instruments may be had from appointed 
Agents throughout the United Kingdom. A new Catalogue is just issued 
containing upwards of 100 styles, from 8 to 150 Guineas. 

“ THE PROFESSUR’S,” 15 Stop Organ, with Carpenter’s Patent Combination 
Action, and two Knee Pedals, is the most effective Organ manufactured, and 
may be had in every variety of case, from Thirty-fiveGuineas upwards. Londou 
Agents, Messrs. R. Cocks & Co., 6, New Burlington Street, Applications 
for Provincial Agencies, Catalogues, and Price Lists, Address—E, P. CARPEN- 
TER, 9, North Place, Cheltenham. 








| EAR ENGLAND. Song. By LOUIS DIEHL. Signor 
Foli has selected this Song for hie current Provincial Concerts at 
Weymouth, Bournemouth, Southsea, Bristol, Plymouth, &c. 
poetry appeal to the heart of every Englishman.” Post free for 24 stamps. 
te TARRY, ERE YE MARRY. Song. Written by 
GORDON CAMPBELL; Music by A. 8. GATTY. A highly successful 
setting to a most telling melody, in true Scotch rhythm. Post free for 18 
stamps. 

\UTTON’S THEORY OF MUSIC. Tenth Edition. ‘Is found 
Ss most useful in schools and training colleges, where it has rapidly become a 
standard book.” In cloth, price 2s. 
| aga pom HARMONY. By W. 8. ROCKSTRO. Price 2s. 


“We can strongly recommend the book to all who want to become proficient 
in their musical studies."—Orchestra. 


** Both music and 


‘*The manual is altogether admirable.’ — 
Nottingham Daily Guardian, “This is a thoroughly practical book.”—Stam- 
ford Mercury. “There isznot a subject of any note which is overlooked.”— 
Nottingham Journal. 





LONDON: 
ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS TO THE QUEEN, AND H.R.H, THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


‘TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
‘ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 
direct communication with all the principal Continental — in Leipzig, 


Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





CHUBERT SOCIETY. President, SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. 
‘ Founder and Director, HERR SCHUBERTH. Fifteenth Season, 1881. 
The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an excellent opportunity to 
rising Artists to be introduced in public. Full Prospec'us om application to 
H. G, HOPPER, Hon, Sec., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Shs SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks in. 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICg 
and SIMPSUN 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794), 


THE MUSICAL STANDARD. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR MUSICIANS, PROFESSIONAL & AMATEYs, 
Price, 3d., per Post, 34d. Six Months, 7s. 6d. 


Tus MustcaL Stanparp is the Largest and Best Musical Weekly Papo, 
published. Its contents are of great variety, including Papers req at 
College of Organists, Trinity College, London, Musical Association, Lectures 
by E. Pauer, &c., Foreign News and Special Correspondence, Report of 
the Principal Concerts, and Items of Country News, Leading Articles 


on Current Topics, Correspondence, Passing Events Service Lists oj 
the Cathedrals, &., &. 


ADVERTISEMENTS CHARGE. 
Three lines, 2s.6d. Each line after (ten words), 6d, 
Front Page, one-third in addition, 








BRIEF LIST OF HISTORICAL WORKS. 


STUDENT’S HISTORY OF MUSIC. By Dr. Ritrsr 
LIFE OF MENDELSSOHN, By Lampaprius ., ee ee 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. By A. WHITTINGHAM .. 
LIFE OF CHOPIN. By F. Liszr.. aK me at es = 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF CHOPIN. By Karasowsk1. (2 Vols.) 
RICHARD WAGNER'S BEETHOVEN. By Daunrevuruer .. 7s. 6d. 
BEETHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEMPORARIES, By Dn. 
Lupwic Nou. ni os oii a - ee oe ee 
ROBERT SCHUMANN’S LIFE, By Wasis~uwskr . 


- 
on eboerans: 
oe Oooo r 





WILLIAM REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIC AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W.6, 
ESPECTFULLY intimate that they are prepared to execute 
Orders for Printing to any extent, promptly and with taste. 
Books, Magazines, Showbills and Programmes for Concerts and 
Public Entertainments, and every Variety of Miscellaneous 
Printing. 

They furnish Estimates for Sermons, Lectures, Pamphlets, ot 
larger Works, as well as for all kinds of Printing for the Church 
or the Parish. 

Their Founts of Music include the Gregorian Notation. 








Each Free by Post for 12 stamps. 
ORATORIO HANDBOOKS. 
LS byte MESSIAH. Arranged and Hdited by 
HORSLEY. Demy 8vo, 154 pp. Price 1s. 
Seo JUDAS MACCABAUS. Demy 810, 
160 pp. Price 1s. 
AYDN’S CREATION. Arranged by The CHEVA- 


LIER SIGISMUND NEUKOMM. Demy 8vo, 122 pp. 
Pricels. 


OSSINI'S STABAT MATER. 


Price 1s. 


LONDON: W. REEVES, AND OF SWIFT & 00. 


Demy 8w. 








Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


eS EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. 

Translated by the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed 
C. E. WILLING, Formerly of All Saints’, Margaret Street 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &c., &c. 


Just Published, By Desire. Price Threepence. 


HE MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC_DIMITTS 

As sung on Festivals at All Saints,’ Margaret -_ 
With FOURTEEN ORIGINAL CHANTS. By C. E. WILLING, 
Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, and formerly Orgs 
and Choirmaster of All Saints.’—Special Terms to the Clergy 
Choirmasters for Numbers. 





London: SWIFT AND CO., 
NEWTON STREET, HIGH HOLBORN, W-- 
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PLEYEL, 


WOLFF, 


COTTAGES 
OBLIQUES 
GRANDS 


PEDALIERS, to be used with Pianos of all Makers 


SOLE AGENCY :—170, NEW BOND STREET, Ww. 
THE LATE DR, ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


AND CO/’S' PIANOS. 





from 52 Guineas. 
from. 68 on 
from 90 ~ 

24 a 





The PSALTER: or, Canticles and Psalms of David. — Pointed for 


Chanting on a New Principle. With Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, Mus. Doc., Organist 


and Choragus to the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 


Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, a CHEAPER EDITION (the Thirteenth). With a Memorandum on the Pointing of the ‘ Gloria Patri,” by Sir G. J. ELVEY. 


Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
The same with PROPER PSALMS. 3s. 


The PROPER PSALMS separately, price 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition),—Fecap. 8vo., 3d. 
The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many Cathedrals. 


“There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in the Chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”—Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


“Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed 


. + © £e 


We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 


sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.”—The Orchestra, January, 1878. , 








PARKER AND CO., OXFORD AND LONDON. 





WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN. 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 

HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 

MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti:nes. 


“Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness."—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 


FOURTH 


“We have read Mr. Lann’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
{t to the medical and musical professions.” —Medical Press and Circular. 

“Mr, Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study ; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
adle."—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times. 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozxford Chronicle. 

“Admirably written, and well worthy of attention.”—Cambridge Express. 

“ Both original and interesting.” —Birmingham Morning News. 


px. Lunn has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jacksen’s Oxford 


“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
wo the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
~Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
Physiological portion. 

Faiatlons in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
he subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
@ well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.”—Athenewm. 


Batiuizeg, Trnpatt & Cox, King William Street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. 








Just Pustisuep. Prick One SHILLING AND SixPENcR, 


yx POPULI: A Sequel to the PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE. 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


london: W. REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, W.; WEEKES & CO., 16, Hanover | 


Street, Regent Street, W. 


The author is evidently a thinker, and is careful and | 


—_——— 


“THE UNFINISHED SONG,” 
AND 
“SOWING AND REAPING.” 
TRANSCRIBED FoR THE PIANOFORTE psy tae Compossr, 


CIRO PINSUTI. 
Each Post Free for 18 Stamps. 





LAMBORN COCK, 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD STREET. 


AERATED WATERS. 
NV AY-DAVIS AND CO.’S 
are distinguished by peculiar FRESHNESS and DELI- 
| CACY, ABSOLUTE PURITY, UNVARYING QUALITY, and 
the Handsome and Convenient Bottles in which they are supplied. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


MANUFACTORY : ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 
DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For Sore THxoat, 





Hoarseness, Sinoine, and SpPsaKine. 
Used by all the greatest Singers and Clergymen. 
RECOMMENDEP BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &e. 
Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s, 9d. each by all Chemists in 
} the United Kingdom. 





Just Posuisnep. Prick Ong Sariiine. 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC ? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy of Masic, Tenterden 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY CHARLES LUNN. 


London : STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO, 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
| WEEKES & CO., Hanover Street, W, 2 
L 
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RAMER’S THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM for the HIRE 

of PIANOFORTES, Harps, Harmoniums, Pipe and Reed Organs, &e. 

has been adopted and is advertised by other firms, but was originated by 

Cramers, and is earried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only 
by themselves. 


RDGENT STREET, W.; asp MOORGATE STREET E.C. 





pe — and CO. cannot too frequently ‘repeat that 
their THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM of HIRING PIANOFORTES is not 
confined to those of their own manufacture—although they:are .as good as any, 
aud better than most—buat includes instruments by all the eminent many- 
facturers—Broadwood, Collard, and Erard—of whose Pianofortes Cramer and 
Co. have always in stock a very extensive and complete selection, ready to be 
sent out at any time. [Illustrated Lists, with prices, terms, and other 
information, on application to either of Cramer and Co.’s Ware-Rooms, in 
Regent Street, or Moorgate Street, City. 





OTTAGE PIANOFORTES.—CRAMERS SUPPLY 

UPRIGHT PIANOFORTES, of every description, by all the great 

makers from £2 12s. 6d. to £10 10s. per quarter.—Pianoforte Gallery (largest in 
‘EKurope), 267 and 209, Regent Street ; 40 to 46, Moorgate, E.C. 


(\RAMERS’ BOUDOIR OBLIQUE, 50 Guineas, of 


which the leading Musical Journal writes:—“The best 50 Guinea 
Oblique ever produeed.”—Orehestra. 








RAMERS’ BOUDOIR GRANDS, in Walnut or Rose- 
weod Cases, can be HIRED for the Season at 207 and 209, Regent 
Street, W. ; and 43 to 46, Moorgate Street, City. 


RAND _PIANOFORTES. BEST GERMAN, SIXTY 
Guineas. 
GRAND PLANOBORTES, best English, 75 Guineas to 100 Guineas. 
1J..B. CRAMER and CO., 
Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C. 








= HARP .PIANOFORTES, 10 Guineas, and 


13 Guineas. 





RAMER and CO. have a large Stock of Second-hand 

Gothic and Grecian Harps,:in condition equal to new instruments, from 
85 Guineas to 100 Guineas. May-also be Hired on the Three Years’ System, 
from £3 10s. to £9 19s. 6d. per quarter. 





RAMERS’ SCHOOL CHOIR ORGAN, in stained pine 
case, with three stops, 30 Guineas; or £3 per quarter on their Three 
Years’ System. 





YRAMERS’ CABINET ORGAN, with four stops, con- 

taining 156 pipes, beautiful design, with diapered front pipes; 6 ft. high, 

ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep. Price, in dark stained Pine, 65 Guineas; in Black 

Walnut, 70 Guineas ; in Oak, 80 Guineas; and in dark Mahogany, 85 Guineas. 

With two manuals, seven stops, and pedals, containing 200 pipes, .same 

dimensions as above. Price, in Stained Pine, 95 Guineas; Black Walnut, 100 
Guineas; Oak, 105 Guineas ; dark Mahogany, 110 Guineas. 





RAMERS’ 

ORGANS for SALE or HIRE, ou Cramers’ Three Years’ System. LIilus- 

trated List, with full particulars, on application to No. 201, Regent Street, W. ; 
or 40, Moorgate Street, E.C. 





RAMERS’ AMERICAN ORGANS, from 12 Guineas 

to 200 Guineas. ‘These Instruments, manufactured by Cramer and Co., 

are brighter in tone, have more variety of stops, and are generally superior to 

all imported goods pf this class. They are sold, hired, or supplied on Cramers’ 
Three Years’ System. 

J. B. Cramer and Co, cap sppply instruments with any required combination 

of stops, and manufacture thirty different kinds. An Iilustrated List furnished 

on application. 





J. B. CRAMER & CO., 
199, 201, 207 & 209, REGENT STREET, W; 
40 to 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY; 
85, CHURCH STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


‘The Pedlar’s Bong .. 


CHURCH, CHAMBER, and CABINET 





MADAME FAVART. 


(OPERA COMPQUE.) 
ENGLISH VERSION BY 


H. B. FARNIE. 


MUSIC BY 


MADAME FAVART. Full Vocal Score. English. 
MADAME FAVART. Ditto French. _,, 
MADAME FAVART. Complete Opera for Piano 


List of Songs and Pianofwrte Arrangements. 
SONGS. 


COMPASS. 
B flat to C 
Baritone DtoF 
Soprano C to F F 
Contralto B flat to.E flat E flat 
Tenor F.to.G B fiat 
Baritone Dto E.flat £ flat 
Soprano Cto.G@ F minor 


Contralto AtoE Dminor 
.. Sop.or.Ten. .D toG G 
(Tyrolienne) 


In the dusk of the Twilight Duet 
The Artless Thing .. .. Soprano 
(Serio-Comic Song. Illus- 
trated Title) 

Ditto Ditto 
Dear Old Dad .. .. 
The Lover’s Comedy.. 

(Comic Trio.) Quarto size. 


PIANOFORTE MUSE. 


Collection of‘Airs .. .. .. Arnamged by Cnarves Goprerr 
Collection of Airs. Containing ‘‘ The Artless Thing,” “ The 
Novice,” ‘ The First Meeting,” **The Cold Collation 
Chorus,” ‘Dear Old Dad,” ‘The Lover's Comedy” 
Arranged by E. Aupipest 

Collection of Airs. For Violin and Pianoforte Ditto 
Collection of Airs. (In Two Books.) Containing all.the Best 
Airs.in the Opera .. .. Arranged by Renaup pe Vinpac 
Each book 
Valse Arietta,‘ The First Meeting” Arranged by A. Dr Lisiz 

Valse Joyeuse, ‘‘ The Lover’s Comedy Trio. Di 

Minuet, ‘‘ An Old Woman’s Dream” 
“ The Novice” 
“‘ Tyrolienne” 
Mazurka Tyrolienne .. .. 
Fantasia on Popular Airs .. 


oe ° 


On Thy Heart... 
The Calendar of Bacc’ 
The Novice... .. .. 

Ditto .. 
The Two Eves 
Sea ee eas ee ee 
An Old.Woman’s Dream .. 

| (Vocal Minuet) 
: Ditto Ditto 


* 
ee 
oe 
ae . 


ae oe ee 


DtoG G 
-» Mez. Sop. 
«- Mez. Sop. 
eo GELB. 


to 
to F 
to E 


Cc F 
Cc F 


Ditto 
Arranged by Genratp 
Ditto 
Renaud DE Vise 

‘Huwny PaRKes 


DANCE MUSIC. 
Madame \Favart Quadrilles. ‘Illustrated. Solo and Duet 


A. Vigentini 
Ditto Lancers. C.:‘H. BR. Manriort 
Ditto 'Polka. E. Deransast 
Ditto ‘Waltz. ‘Ditto Léon Roguss 
Ditto Waltz. ‘Ditto 


Canto Zortt 
Ditto Polka Mazurka. Ditto Vicror Buot 


Ditto 
‘Ditto 


J. OFFENBACH, 


nett 8%, 


10s, 
2/6 


ef ef geeeeesl 


pee 


ef 


frererre 


N.B.—AIl the Songs, Piano and Dance Music supplied at 


Half the Marked Price, and sent Post Free. 








J. B. CRAMER AND CO.,, 


201, REGENT STREET, W. 





RAMER’S EXTENSIVE CITY WABEROOMS, 40 to 


46, 


Mooi Street. New Grand and Cottage PIANO¥ORTES, ip so 


variety, by Broadwood, Erard, Collard, and Cramer (also Cramer’s 
Pianettes), for sale, hire, and on Cramer’s See 
number of superior secondhand Pianofortes, and 
Organs, at very moderate prices. 
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ORCHESTRA MUSIC. eases, accepted a piece as much for the merit of the 
_accessonies, as for its literary excellence. In. their oral 
criticisms they say little abov+ the. acting or the plots. 
but remember the thrilling e@ which accompanied 
the murdered man’s ghost as it appeared on the stage 3. 
and for the sake of that melody the piece has been 
saved. When Macready produced King Arthur at 
Drury Lane Theatre in 1841, the theatre was crammed 
nightly, not to hear his fine, but old fashioned declama- 
tion of the words of ‘glorious John Dryden,” so much 
as to hear a young man sing ‘Come if you dare,” 
which was incidental to,the piece. The song made the 
fortune of the piece, and ultimately of the singer. 
The music was Purcell’s, the singer Sims Reeves. 

All this. tends to, show that even in what may be 
called the barbaric age. of theatricals, when ‘‘ music for 
the million” had not yet penetrated to the class it was 
designed to elevate, there was a tacitly admitted and un- 
recognised value for music as an accessory to the 
Drama, which has only been carried out on definite 
plans. within a very few years. Now the worth of good 
accessory and incidental music is considered 80 
thoroughly necessary, that any shortcomings are im- 
mediately noted. Some of the managers of the larger 
theatres at the West End of London have been com- 
pelled in years past gone, out of pure shame, to em- 
ploy a large number of executants in their orchestras 
for the sake of appearance. No. care seemed to have 
been taken as to the quality of the players, even 
though the conductors of the band might lift a feeble 
murmur of a wish that something might be done to 
get the band efficient as well as numerous, 

One can readily believe the story told of a manager 
who, on being dissatisfied with the appearance of a 
double-bass player his conductor had prayed him to 
employ, determined upon discharging him, and engag- 
ing ‘‘ a couple of single-bass}players at a‘pound a week 
each,” by which process he hoped to save two shillings 
a week, and make his band look more numerous. 

Theatre bands are now not only amply furnished as 
to numbers, but also as to balance of tone. Managers 
have grown to, recognise the fact that there is as much 
to be gained from interesting the public with good 
accessory music in front of the stage, as from spec- 
tacular effect upon the boards, even though there are 
no songs or choruses to accompany. Something more 
is expected in these days than an indifferent band, 
capable chiefly of rasping through a set of quadrilles, 
whose elbow power is only equalled by the stolid 
indifference with which they stop at any second when 
the scene is set, whether their movement be completed 
or not. The wise manager now knows the power of 
orchestra music, and its effect upon the audience, and 
permits each movement to be completed and not inter- 
rupted. For so are the minds of the audience better 
prepared to enjoy the scenes before them. The 
hopeful musician also, noticing these things, derives 
much comfort from the contemplation. If the people 


It will be noted with great pleasure by musicians, as 
well as by all whom the matter most concerns, that 
there has been of late years a great improvement in 
the character and quality of the music and the per- 
formance furnished for the beguilement of the periods 
of waiting between the acts of a dramatic performance, 
by making what was of old called ‘‘ orehestra music,” 
or music played in the space set apart for the band, 
improved to such a degree that it becomes orchestral 
music. Musicians are glad to note the improvement, 
inasmuch as it offers a substantial testimony to the 
value of their art as helping to ensure the needful 
frame of mind for the enjoyment of the sister art of | 
the Drama. The fact that its use and employment | 
helps to intensify certain situations in the action, has 
been recognised time out of mind. In all departments 
of dramatic art, under all circumstances of its repre- 
sentation, whether the piece be pantomime, tragedy, 
drama, or farce, it is better when “‘ the sounds of sweet 
music” assist the actor's efforts. What would the 
“ death-struggle ” be without the “hurry,” or the 
“reminiscence of home” without the slow melody 
played on the muted fiddle, with tenderly long-drawn 
or tremolo-played chords in the accompaniment ? Even 
in the booth of the wandering player this principle is 
recognised and acted upon ; and if there is no musical 
instrument beyond the drum and pandean pipes to 
associate themselves with the efforts of embryo Keans, 
Kembles, Garricks, Irvings, or Nevilles, a gentle roll 
on the drum has a terrific effect, and the long-drawn 
notes of the reed-pipes blown softly, bring to the rustic 
heart sentiments equally powerful as those excited in 
the breasts of the more refined by the strains of Schu- 
bert, Beethoven, or Weber, or other musicians great in 
dramatic art. These matters are simply questions of 
the degree of education possessed by the hearers: 
Time was when the music at our theatres was simply 
atrocious to the educated ear, and the character of the 
music furnished as entr’actes, or as needful to the empha- 
sizing @ situation, was hampered by traditions which 
prevented progress. All business of a similar nature 
in various dramas was done to the stock tunes, employed 
in all theatres for like effects, all throughout the land, 
the players had to arrange their “ business” to fit the 
tunes. Now the thing is changed. There are so many 
men of skill, invention, and of rare ability employed 
as directors of the music in theatres that the actor 
may invent what “business” he pleases, and he is ger- 
tain to find that the conductor can fit his actions to 
music, and to very good music too very often. 

The matter concerns the whole public. The whole 
public has had many opportunities of learning music, 
or, at all events, of becoming acquainted with as much 
’s would lead them to avoid the evil and prefer the 
good. Without knowingly being guided to their de- 
‘ison by scientific principles, the public has, in many 
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grow to be accustomed to good music as an adventitious 
aid to dramatic effects, they will in time grow to 
recognise the value, the importance, and perhaps soon 
the necessity of a National English Opera. The Eng- 
lish people have always been, in the mostextended sense, 
a music loving people. The improvements on all sides in 
Orchestra Music, show that they are a music respecting 
people ; it is, therefore, not to be despaired of that in the 
course of time they will grow to be a music needing 
people; and all praise and encouragement should be 
given to those who are in more ways than one making 
the present generation a musically-educated people 
even in their Orchestra Music. 





ON MUSICAL PITCH AND ITS 
DETERMINATION. 


Dr. Stone, in a recent lecture on this subject at the 
Royal Institution began by observing that the subject 
he had chosen, though at first sight technical, was one 
which should be taken up by the general public, not 
only on account of its seientific interest, but also since 
the special musicians were inclined to neglect it. 
Indeed music itself had in this country, until quite 
lately, fallen into the hands of a limited class, and that 
not always highly educated or large in their views. 


It was as though England had characteristically . 


handed over music-making to private contractors, as a 
monopoly, taking eontentedly whatever was offered, 
and making no effort for larger and better supplies. 
Whereas music is really the most cosmopolitan of arts, 
springing up even where it might least be expected. 

It was probably from this delegation to a few of 
what was the common property of all, that England 
had come to be regarded as an unmusical country, and 
that the remark made by a German or Sterndale 
Bennett, Hnglischer componist, nicht componist, had ori- 
ginated. The disesteem in which music had been held 
in this country was doubtless in part the inheritance 
of our Puritan ancestors, and in part the outflow of 
what might be termed ‘ Chesterfieldism ;” the tone 
adopted by would-be fine gentlemen, that it was undig- 
nified to be mixed up with ‘ fiddles and fiddlers.” 

He affirmed on the other hand most strongly that 
the nation possessed abundance of love for music ; much 
talent also, whieh only needed fostering and cultivation; 
indeed, it might be severely but not untruly said that 
all England was musical except the musicians. He 
admitted that this state of affairs had improved, and 
was improving. Music was no longer regarded only as 
a means of gaining a scanty livelihood, but as a branch 
of liberal education, the sense the word itself bore in 
the classical age of Greeee. It was the plain duty of 
such an audience as that he had the honour of address- 
ing to assist in the revival. 

Turning to the special subject of his discourse, he 
noticed that of the three fundamental elements of a 
musical note—Pitch, Intensity, and Quality—Pitch was 





the most susceptible of accurate measurement, and that 
the recent great advances in physical science were 
mainly due to the substitution of quantitative for 
qualitative methods of weighing and measuring for mere 
demonstration. He showed that absolute pitch did 
not exist in nature; a fact not negatived by the re. 
markable power exceptionaliy possessed by some ears 
of recognizing a note by hearing. _ This so-called gift 
was really an acquirement, depending in some cases on 
the ‘* muscular sense,” as in the case of singers ; or on 
a development of memory in others who, like organists, 
had sat for all a lifetime before a particular instrument, 
until its tones had penetrated into their inmost and 
instinctive consciousness. It was not dissimilar to the 
acquired habit of counting ‘‘ beats” which was the 
foundation of piano and organ-tuning, and which once 
established interfered seriously with the pleasure of 
listening to ordinary music. Examples of these beats 
and their causes were shown. He proposed, after 
defining Pitch as rapidity of vibration, to take three 
questions in succession. (1) The chief causes and 
amount of variation in Pitch in different sound pro- 
ducers ; (2) Scientific modes of measuring Pitch; (8) 
The musical application of such methods, carried a 
stage further in an artistic direction than was usual in 
treatises on acoustics. 

It was shown experimentally that a metallic string 
‘through which a powerful current of electricity passes 
sinks more than an octave in pitch ; that a tuning fork 
heated over a lamp also sinks in pitch, though to a far 
less degree ; that organ pipes vary greatly with heat, 
and also with watery or other vapour, rising rapidly 
with increased temperature. An instrument for 
measuring this phenomenon made by the lecturer was 
shown. In it air from the same wind-chest was passed 
through the two coils of metal pipe, one maintained at 
the temperature of melting ice, the other at that of 
boiling water. Rapid and distinct beating was thus 
produced in two pipes previously tuned to unison. 
Harmonium reeds moved in the same direction as 
tuning-forks, though in a greater degree; the former 
sinking about one vibration in 10,000 for each rise of 4 
degree Fahrenheit, the latter about one in 16,000. 

Both these quantities being small relatively to the 
changes undergone by other sources of sound, the 
tuning-fork furnished the best, and the free reed 
nearly as good a standard of pitch. The reed, however, 
depended somewhat on its material ; a brass and steel 
reed on the same wind-chest and in unison beating 
distinctly when the air supply was raised to 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

In orchestral wind-instruments a double action took 
place ; the metal expanding with heat tending to flatten 
the note, whereas the hot and moist breath of the pet 
former caused it to sharpen ; the latter action greatly 
predominating. 

II.—The seientific determination of pitch had beet 





attained by five principal methods :—(1) Mechanical ; 
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(2) Optical ; (3) Photographic ; (4) Electrical ; and (5) 
Computative. Under the first heading an exact copy 
of Col. Perronet Thompson’s Monochord, and the Siren ; 
under the second, Lissajons’ figures, and McLeod's 
ingenious modification of them in the cycloscope were 
demonstrated ; the latter having proved one of the most 
accurate and satisfactory instruments hitherto employed 
for this purpose. Considerable stress was laid on the 
fifth or computative method, on account of its extreme 
simplicity and accuracy, and also on the fact that by it, 
Absolute had first been obtained from Relative pitch. 
The three instruments mainly adverted to were 
Scheibler’s T'onmesser, Appunn’s Reed Tonometer, and 
Kenig’s Tuning-fork clock. The first and second of 
these were exhibited ; of the third a photograph was 
projected on the screen. Scheibler was a silk manu- 
facturer of Crefeld in Germany, who as early as 1834 
published his system of Pitch-measurement. In its 
simplest form it consists of 65 tuning-forks, each 
beating with its two neighbours 4 times per second, 
the first and last producing together a true octave free 
from beats. It can easily be shown mathematically 
that if the product of 64 by 4 which equals 256 and is the 
sum total of beats be correct it must equal the vibration- 
number of the deeper, and half that of 512 the acuter 
fork? Thus absolute will have been deduced from 
relative vibrations, and the problem of pitch-determina- 
tion will have been solved. Scheibler's excellent obser- 
vations, however, seem to have failed to meet with the 
recognition they deserved, until they were disinterred by 
Helmholtz and his English Translator, Mr. Alex. J. Ellis. 

Appunn’s reed tonometer proceeds on exactly the 
same principle as that of Scheibler, free reeds being 
substituted for forks. It is somewhat inferior in 
accuracy to the latter, for reasons named above, and 
also from the mutual influence of the reeds on one 
another, which has been shown to be considerable. On 
the other hand, its strident and coercive tone renders its 
indications more appreciable. 

The third instrument, recently made by Kenig of 
Paris, and fully described in Wiedemann’s Annalen in 
1880, has not yet reached this country. It consists 
essentially of Helmholtz’s Vibration-microscope com- 
bined with a small clock, of which the pendulum is a 
tuning-fork, causing the escapement to make 128 single 
Vibrations per second. 

{t might be now considered that the problem of 
absolute pitch had been satisfactorily determined, and, 
‘standard having been obtained, its artistic application 
was matter only of time and patience. That it had 
not been so applied was a discredit to England, due 
chiefly to the rank and file of unmusical musicians 
tamed above. It was perfectly certain that since the 
lime of Handel a rise of orchestral pitch, amounting to 
about a semitone, had occurred. The causes of this 
nee, in the lecturer’s opinion, were at least four; (1) 

excess of true fifths, as tuned to by violins over 

‘orresponding octaves; (2) the rise by heat of the 








increased number of modern wind-instruments; (8) 
the difficulty of appreciating slow beats, leading players, 
for the sake of prominence, to tune slightly above 
absolute unison; (4) the predominant effect on the 
ear of a sharper over a flatter note, causing a steady 
rise of the instruments which are susceptible of tuning. 
It was obvious to any thoughtful man, that the Voice, 
God's instrument, should be consulted in preference to 
man’s less perfect contrivances of wood and brass. At 
the same time the difference between the high orchestral 
pitch now in use to the detriment of singers’ voices, and 
the French Normal Diapason, which had been proved 
by Kenig to be an accurate as well as convenient 
standard, was really far less than would be thought. 
This fact was illustrated by playing alternately on 
clarinets tuned to the one pitch and the other; the 
ear unassisted by beats being all but unable to detect 
the difference between the two. In conclusion, the 
main need of modern English music was stated to be 
a greater familiarity with the physical principles upon 
which it rests. W. Hz. S. 








TESTIMONIAL TO PROFESSOR ELLA. 


It has been generally felt that the services of 
Professor Ella to the cause of Musical Art, during the 
long period of thirty-six years, render it fitting that the 
occasion of his retirement from the Directorship of the 
Musical Union should be marked by some public recog- 
nition. A Committee has accordingly been formed, 
for the purpose of affording to his numerous friends 
and admirers an opportunity of recording their grateful 
appreciation of those services, by the presentation of a 
suitable testimonial. 

It cannot be questioned that from Mr. Ella the 
diffusion and popularizing of the taste for Classical 
Music, now so prominent a feature of Art Culture in 
England, derived its first impulse, and owes its steady 
encouragement and progressive development in great 
measure to him. He has also been the medium of 
introducing to the English public not only many 
compositions of the great masters, not previously 
known or sufficiently appreciated, but also the majority 
of the great executants, who now deservedly stand 
highest in popular favour. Moreover, the Analytical 
Programmes which Mr. Ella was the first to originate, 
and which were circulated gratuitously amongst his 
audience as an aid to the intelligent apprehension of 
the works to be performed, have been found so valuable 
that the practice has since been generally adopted. 

The entire administration of the Musical Union, 
entailing a very large amount of correspondence, and 
the serious responsibility of providing for a succession 
of concerts, introducing variety and novelty of such 
acknowledged excellence as tv maintain the high 
character of the Institution, has throughout devolved 
upon him, and now, at the age of seventy-eight, and 
with impaired sight, he feels the necessity of repose, 
and is therefore compelled with great regret to retire. 

Hon. Sec.—Atan Coxe, Esq., 
20, Radcliffe Road, South Kensington, 8.W. 
Hon. Treasurer.—T. Putuirs, Esq., 


To whom all Subscriptions may be paid at the Union Bank of 
London, Regent Street Branch, Argyle Place. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Boke of Saint Albans. By Dame Jutiana Berners. 
Reproduced in Facsimile. With an Introduction by 
Wituiam Brapes, Author of the “ Life and Typo- 
graphy of William Caxton.” London: Elliot 
Stock. 1881. 

The “ Boke of Saint Albans” is a collection of three 
treatises on Hawking, Hunting, and Cote Armour, or 
Heraldry, printed at St. Albans by the Schoolmaster 
printer in 1486, of which only two or three copies are 
known to exist. The present publication is an exact 
reprint of the original work; not merely an imitation, 
but presenting the character the old copies do to the 
eye-defects, and perfections, and all. It is done by 
photography and a transfer process, by means of which, 
then as in the present case, the appearance and texture 
of the paper is imitated, we have as close a production 
as it is possible to obtain. And we may, if we are 
imaginative, and imbued with the spirit of the author 
of the introduction, turn back the dial of time four 
centuries, and seem to be reading with the same delight 
the same book which brought pleasure to the gentle- 
folks of that age ; often less accurately informed about 
matters outside their own circle than the commonest 
working-man of the present day who can buy, beg, or 
borrow a penny newspaper. 

Independently of the value of the publication as a mere 
facsimile of a printed book in the early age of the art, 
the information it offers is both curious and instruc- 
tive. It lets a light into the manners and habits of 
our forefathers which it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to gain elsewhere or otherwise, even though 
the subjects are such as might be “caviare to the 
general.” For example in the treatise on Hawking, 
there is a little reference whieh points to a certain 
amount of musical knowledge expected in the reader. 
We are not perfectly informed as to the state of mental 
culture of the gentlefolks of the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, but we may imagine that they understood 
music, for the thing spoken of is not minutely ex- 
plained, but is alluded to off-hand as though minute 
description was unnecessary in those days. 

* Of hawky’s bellys (bells).—The bellis that yowre 
hawke shall wheer (wear) looke ia anywise that they be 
to heuy (heavy) ower his power to weyr, also that noon 
be heuyer than an other but like of weyght. 

‘*Looke also that thaybe sonowre (sonorous) and well 
sowndying shil (shrill), and not both of oon sowne: 
bot that oon be a semytoyn under a noder, and that 
they be hoole and not brokyn and speciali in the 
sowndyng place. For an thay be brokyn thay will 
sowne dulli. 

* Off spare hawke bellis ther is chooce and lytill of 
charge of thaym ; for ther beeth plenty. Bot for Gos- 
hawkes som tyme Bellis of Melen (Milan) were calde 
the best, and thay be full goode for thay commely be 
sownden with silver and solde ther after. Bot ther be 


nowe used of Ducheland bellys; of a towne calig 
Durdright (Dordrecht), and thay be passing govde, 
for thay be well sorted, well sownded, sonowre of 
Ringyng in Shilness and passing well casting.” 

It is evident therefore that gentlefolks knew some. 
thing of music which rendered it unnecessary to de. 
scribe the nature of a ‘‘ semytoyn.” 

The various sorts of hawks, their treatments anj 
‘‘ medycyngs,” are set forth in detail, and the treatisy 
ends with a list of the kinds of birds different people in 
various stations of life may breed and keep. 

The second treatise upon Hunting tells of many 
kinds of ‘‘ bestys of the chace,” and the methods of 
hunting them, the terms to be employed in addressing 
beasts, and the names of groups of animals. This js 
for the most part in a rough rhyme, and there ares 
few pages, partly in the form of a catechism. 

Mr. Biades points at the several characteristics of 
the parts of the work with a genial and appreciative 
hand, and states his opinion, which all who read will 
follow and adopt; but perhaps the third treatise 
upon Coat Armour and the Blazon of Arms is the 
most interesting portion of the book. The quaintnes 
of some of the explanations is very amusing, and many 
people will find more points of sympathy, both histori. 
cal and technical, with this than with the others. 

The headline ‘ Incipit Liber Armorum,”’ gives us 
at once the title of the manuscript, from which the text 
was compiled. ‘Heraldry Run Mad” might indeed 
have been an appropriate title for this, as well » 
similar tractates; for the author, in his anxiety to 
honour the science, does not scruple to take the reader 
back historically not to Noah only, but to Adam, whose 
shade, he tells us, was the first shield in Heraldry, an 
who was the first to bear Coat Armour. The argument, 
if it may be so called, is:—All ‘ gentilness” comes 
from God ; there were originally in heaven ten Orders 
of Angels bearing Coat Armour, but now only nine; 
Lucifer with “ mylions of annegelis,” having fallet 
out of heaven into hell, and other places. As a boui- 
man might say that all men came from Adam, # 
might Lueifer say he and his angels came from heavel. 
Cain, for his wickedness, was the first churl, and all 
his offspring were churls also by the curse of God 
Seth, on the other hand, was a gentleman by bis 
father’s blessing; Noah, too, was a gentleman by 
nature, but of his three sons, ‘Sem, Cham, and 
Jafeth,” Cham, for his unfilial conduct was made “wh 
gentle.” The address of Noah to his three sous ¥ 
curious, and is thus supplemented :—* Of the offspnug 
of tbe gentleman Japhet came Abraham, Moses, Aarol, 
and the prophets, and also the king of the right line of 
Mary, of whom that gentleman Jesus was born, #7 
God and man, after his manhood king of the land of 
Judah and of Jews, a gentleman by his Mother Ma) 
and Prince of Coat Armour.” 

The treatise further shows that the “ nine orders 
of Angels were each crowned with a diadem of preciots 
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stones—the Topaz (truth), Smaragdus (hardihood), 
Amethyst (chivalry), Loys, (powerful), Ruby (coura- 
geous), Sapphire (wisdom), Diamond, a black stone 
(durable), Carbuncle (doughty and glorious). These 
represent Gentleman, Squire, Knight, Baron, Lord, 
Earl, Marquis, Duke, and Prince. Everything is 
treated in nines, and the nine virtues and nine vices 
of gentleness follow, with nine rejoicings, nine articles 
that every knight should keep, and nine manner of 
gentlemen, in which we learn that the Evangelists and 
Apostles were all gentlemen of the right line of that 
worthy conqueror Judas Maceabewus, who in course of 
time had fallen to labour, and so were not called 
gentlemen. There are nine differences of Coat Armour 
and nine quadrats, all of which are explained.” The 
“Blazonry of Arms,” descriptions of various forms of 
the Cross, and a variety of information follows, all 
more or less interesting. 

There is a chapter in the introduction on the 
Philology, with admirable explanations of the words, 
which adds considerably to the value of the work. 

There is also a description of the typography, and a 
carefully written inquiry into the question of the 
authorship, which Mr. Blades decides is Dame Juliana 
Berners, and of the ‘‘ Scole mayster of St. Alban,” who 
printed the book, concerning whom Mr. Blades con- 
fesses his inability to offer any proof of identity. 

As all history is only the present removed, and what 
now is, becomes history, even while the mind is con- 
templating it, the history of the past has or ought to 
have undoubted claims for consideration in the present, 
especially from those who work conscientiously to do 
their duty in life. 

The study of past history and of manners and 
ways of thought are doubly interesting and vivid, 
when, as in the case before us, we are permitted to see 
the kind of books our ancestors saw, even though we 
regard them with different feelings to what they must 
have enjoyed. In this respect Mr. Elliot Stock de- 
serves well of his countrymen for his publication, and 
he is to be congratulated upon having secured the help 
fo write the interesting introduction and explanation of 
% learned a Caxtonian as Mr. Blades, who has told in 
his preface all that can be told concerning the author- 
thip, typography, bibliography, subject-matter, and 
philology of the work. The ‘‘boke” itself is replete 
vith material for thought, whether the reader desire, 
% not, to be perfectly informed in the matter of 
“Hawking, Hunting, or Cote Armour.” 








Woman in Music. An Essay by Grorcz P. Upron. 
With Illustrations. Boston: 1880. 


The book consists of three parts. The first treats 
general question of the relation of woman to music, 
ind it has at least the merit of stating very explicitly 
fact that no woman has ever written a piece of 
Hui the loss of which would be of the slightest con- 





sequence to the world. Part second occupies most of 
the book. It treats of the influence of women upon the 
musical productivity of eight great composers—Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, and Chopin. It brings together many 
interesting details of the private and domestic life of 
these composers, but nothing that was not already 
widely khown. We think those readers who, from 
a broad study of history, are most competent to form 
an opinion will agree that it would be difficult to find 
in any department of literature or art eight equally 
celebrated men whose relations to the female sex were 
on the average more pure and blameless, though Mr. 
Upton himself does not make this general statement. 
On the other hand, very little direct influence of women 
upon the great works of the great composers is shown. 
For example, Bach’s first wife apparently knew nothing 
and cared very little about music; but she took the 
management of their household into her own hands, 
leaving her husband comparatively free to write music 
to his heart’s content. He at least felt little inclination 
to complain of this division oflabour. The influence of 
Haydn's shrewish wife seems to have been limited to 
scolding him into writing anthems when he would have 
preferred to write minuets. The most interesting of 
these sketches is the one on Robert Schumann, chiefly 
because it is mostly devoted to his wife. Clara Schu- 
mann is a living embodiment of the ‘ woman 
question,” so far as it has hitherto been tested in music. 
When only nine years old she was already an artist. 
Her education was of the most complete and yet of the 
most judicious kind. Though remarkably precocious, 
she was never forced, but grew up in an altogether 
normal manner. She became familiar with all the 
technicalities of musical composition and all the 
mysteries of counterpoint. Her husband was a great 
composer, a great critic, a man of wide reading and 
general cultivation, She was surrounded with an 
atmosphere of art, not unmingled with some of the 
deepest sorrows of life. Natural gifts lavishly bestowed, 
exceptionally favourable surroundings, wide and varied 
experience of life, produced a remarkably fine player of 
the piano. That she should surpass all players in the 
interpretation of her husband's music is what might be 
expected when we remember that every note had been 
played under his personal direction. When she took 
her seat at the piano Robert Schumann's intellect ex- 
pressed itself through Clara Schumann's fingers, Asa 
composer she is—a woman. 

Part third of the book treats of woman as the 
interpreter of music. An Appendix furnishes a list of 
female composers, with their names and nationality, 
but not giving their compositions in any case with 
sufficient definiteness. The list does not contain the 
name of Mdme. Thecla Badarzewska, whose ‘‘ Maiden's 
Prayer’ (‘* La Priére d’une Vierge,”’ Op. 4) has been 
played and admired all over the world for the last 
quarter ofa century, a remarkably long life for a female 
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composition. The Appendix also gives a list of those 
compositions of the composers mentioned in part 
second which are dedicated to women. Most of these 
dedications were mere matters of compliment, many of 
them were matters of business. Apart from other cir- 
cumstances, they have no bearing whatever on the 
question of woman's relation to music. It may be 
worth mentioning that Chopin dedicated thirty-nine 
of his compositions to women, but to Georges Sand, who 
probably exercised more influence over him than any 
other woman, not one. 





THE TECHNICS OF VIOLIN PLAYING, 
BY KARL COURVOISIER. 





InTRODUCTION. 

The most difficult musical instruments to play are 
those of the viol tribe. The reason of this is found in 
the fact that their manipulation requires widely differ- 
ent functions from the hands of the performer. Their 
marvellous capacity for eloquent and varied expression, 
however, compensates for the vast study and practice 
necessary for the acquirement of proficiency on them. 

The functions of the hands in violin playing are 
these :-— 

The fingers of the left hand form the tones by vary- 
ing the length of the vibrating segments of the strings 
by pressing them against the finger-board at fixed 
points. 

The right hand causes the strings to sound by draw- 
ing the bow across them; it also determines the 
dynamic gradations of the tones (loud or soft, and the 
intermediate nuances), and the style of their succession 
(slurred or detached). 

Both hands co-operate to control the infinite variety 
in the rhythmical order of the tones. 

From this general explanation we deduce at once the 
most important law of violing playing, viz. :— 

THE PRESSURE OF THE FINGER UPON THE STRING MUST 
/EXCEED THAT OF THE BOW; Otherwise the vibrations 
caused by the moving bow, which ought to be checked 
at the point touched by the finger, will be continued 
beyond, and the tone will be indistinct, lower in pitch, 
if not destroyod. 

In order that the fingers of the left hand may attain 
the requisite strength and at the same time the greatest 
possible freedom in movement, their position must be 
prepared, in the manner to be described, by the position 
of the body, the arm, and the hand. 


PART I. 
THE LEFT SIDE.—TONE FORMATION. 
Section I. 
ATTITUDE OF THE BODY.—POSITION OF THE VIOLIN. 


The player should stand erect, with the weight of 
his body resting on his left foot; his right foot should 





rest upon the floor, a little forward and to the right, 
and ata slight angle to the left foot. This Position 
secures solidity and repose for the left side, upon which 
the violin rests, and the freedom for the right which jg 
requisite for the proper handling of the bow. Ther 
should be no laxity in the muscles of the upper half of 
the body; the chest should be. thrown out, to alloy 
freedom of respiration, and the head should be kept 
upright, leaning, if at all, to the left, over the violin, 
rather than to the right. This position of the head, 
besides being the most graceful, renders the reading of 
the notes easier than any other. 

The broad end of the violin should be placed well w 
on the left collar-bone and be held in the proper poi. 
tion, as firm as possible, by pressure from the left sid 
of the jaw—not the chin—which should rest upon the 
belly of the instrument, to the left of the tail-piece, 
The position of the violin should be :— 

1. Such that the strings will run horizontally from 
the bridge to the nut; the scroll or head must be ins 
line with the chin. 

2. Not straight out (that is, not at right angles with 
a straight line drawn across the shoulders), but witha 
decided tendency to the left; the deflection, however, 
should not be so great that the right hand cannot 
draw the bow from nut to point at right angles with 
the strings. 

8. With its right side tilted downward so far as to 
enable the right arm in executing a stroke on the first 
string () to escape brushing against the body. This 
tilt is at an angle of nearly forty-five degrees, that is, 
about midway between a perpendicular and a horizontal 
position of the violin. 

These directions have it for their general purpose to 
render easy the position and movements of the left arm, 
and the fingers of the left hand. The first has a 
additional purpose, viz., to keep the bow from slipping 
to the side of its point of contact with the strings, by 
enabling it to move across a level instead of an incline; 
the third obviates the raising the right arm to an wl 
necessary height in playing, particularly on the & 
string. Excellent aids to a good and firm position for 
the violin, especially in the case of an illy-adaplel 
shoulder, neck, or jaw, is the use of a violin-holder, ot 
chin-rest, and a small cushion or roll of cloth placed 
under the coat or vest between the violin and collar 
bone. The chin-rest is an oval plate of ebony, slightly 
hollowed on its ander surface to receive the curve 
the jaw, fastened to the edge of the violin, to the leh 
of the tail-piece, extending over but not touching the 
belly. 

These aids 


are useful even to a player with high 
shoulders, short neck, and broad jaw; for the 

has so much to do that it must be prohibited from 
participating in the simple holding of the instrument 
To permit it to do this would be to waste » certs 


amount of useful power, to hamper its mo val 
along the neck, on which it must be left free and 
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to oceupy any position with ease and certainty at the 
will of the player; moreover, to grasp the neck with 
the hand would shake or change the position of the 
violin when it became necessary to shift the hand, and 
the purity of intonation would be endangered. When 
the player wishes to rest the head and shoulder from 
the strain imposed in holding the violin, he should take 
time either during rests in the music or passages which 
do not require changes in the position of the left hand. 
The use of the chin-rest and cushion obviates the need 
of raising the left shoulder, which is very tiresome. 





Srotion II. 
POSITION OF THE ARM AND HAND. 


The left hand should not grasp the neck of the violin, 
but should be extended, with the palm turned towards 
the player, and the neck coming between the thumb 
and forefinger should touch lightly against the thumb. 
The principal purpose in closing the forefinger upon it 
is to fix the points of intonation, that is to say, to bring 
the bases of the forefingers into a position from which 
the movement to bring the tips into contact with the 
strings at the proper distances can best be executed ; 
to guard the neck from slipping along the thumb is only 
a secondary purpose. 

We find in all the published “‘ Violin Schools” and 
“Methods” a normal position prescribed for the left 
hand and arm, viz., that compelled by grasping the 
following chord : 

a an 

yc cemrag ne Bene 

— -&- 3 —4— 

—o— 
The distance that the hand is raised above the finger- 
board to enable the four fingers to stop the four strings 
to produce these notes, and the distance that the elbow 
is compelled from the breast, is described as the proper 
position for all cases. 

This view is incorrect. 

. In the first place, a player never begins with, and 
indeed seldom plays, music in four parts, except in 
tingle chords ; the violin is chiefly a melody instru- 
ment, that is, it is principally used homophonically. 
Besides, with the hand in this position, it is impossible 
lo bring the fingers down so as to exert a perpendicular 
pressure upon the H-string; they will all touch it at 
Au angle and force it toward the edge of the finger- 
pourd, In quadruple, and even triple, stops, the fin- 
tts that control the E-string (with the exception of the 
tile finger) would be in a very peculiar situation, and 
ue Very far from that which is necessary in homo- 
hone playing upon this string. Instead, therefore, 

* Prescribing a coercive measure, which will only 

ea torture to the beginner and an inconvenience 

the schooled player, it would have been wiser to 
ve looked for a governing principle plainer to the 
Muptehension of the beginner. 








The matter is not difficult of regulation. One-part 
playing upon a single string is amenable to the re- 
quirement already suggested, viz., the finger-tips must 
rest perpendicularly on the strings, not only in order 
that they may exert a sufliciently powerful pressure, 
but also that no neighbouring string be touched. 
This latter purpose has the weight of a rule, for the 
reason that it must be possible at any time to connect 
the tone of one string with that of another by a slur, 
or to sound the two together. If the base of the fore- 
finger lies any considerable distance under the neck of 
the violin or below the finger-board, the tip of this 
finger cannot be brought down perpendicularly upon 
the string, much less the tips of the other fingers. 
Moreover, if the base of the forefinger is too far from 
the point which its tip is to touch, the other fingers 
will hardly be able to reach their proper places, and it 
will be impossible to bring the left side of the hand 
toward the neck without twisting the forefinger, and if 
this is once disturbed it will not be able to resume its 
position of its own strength. On the other hand, by 
approaching the base of the forefinger to the point 
opposite the resting place of its tip (to do which will 
require a sharp bend of the finger), not only are the 
other fingers assisted to their places lengthwise of the 
string, but the other side of the hand is involuntarily 
turned towards the neck, and a special injunction to 
this end is not needed ; instead, nothing more than a 
caution against laxity. 

The simple rule is this :— 

Place the tip of the forefinger perpendicularly upon the 
proper place on the string, and draw the base of the finger 
as near as possible. 

This rule, which will enable every fully developed 
hand to apply its fingers firmly and cleanly, is an in- 
fallible one, not only for one string, but for every other 
one, for every position and for the entire technique of 
the left hand. 

In the sense claimed in these methods there is, there- 
fore, no normal position; instead we are justified in 
assuming four equally correct positions for the hand 
and arm. The lowest, which controls the E-string, 
permits only two-thirds of the forefinger to be seen 
above the edge of the finger-board ; while for the highest, 
which controls the G-string, the base of the forefinger 
is raised to the level or above the edge of the finger- 
board, according to the length of the finger. In this 
position the elbow must be thrust out so far in front 
of the breast as to lie directly under the declining right 
rim of the violin, while in the first it can occupy a 
more comfortable position, say under the left rim of the 
instrument. 

Practice will show, however, that this distinction of 
four positions is not an urgent necessity, but that the 
arm and hand can find a position from which two 
neighbouring strings can be governed, a change being 
compelled only by a transfer of fingers to a third string. 
Instead, therefore, of fixing a number of normal posi- 
u4 
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tions for the head and arm, I would advise that the 
extreme limits described in the preceding paragraph be 
kept in mind, and that, within them, the hand and 
arm be moved without restraint around the neck of the 
violin as required by the service they owe the fingers. 
They are the slaves of the fingers, and are not to be 
permitted to hold any arbitrary position or to change 
one once taken, except at the bidding of the fingers, 
which alone determine time and distances of move- 
ments for the purposes of intonation. 

Other essential features in the regulation of the hand 
and arm are: (a) Complete laxity of the elbow joint ; (b) 
Repose, but firmness, of the wrist-joint. 


(To be Continwed.) 





THE POPULAR CONCERTS. 


At the Saturday Concert of April 2nd Cherubini's 
Quartet in C was performed for the first time for nine- 
teen years. It is not so attractive as the one in E flat, 
and it is but an arrangement of the Symphony in D, 
written for the Philharmonic Society. Beethoven's 
Sonata in E flat, Op. 27, No. 2, and his Trio in D, Op. 
70, No. 1, were also given, with Herr Straus as the 
leader, and Mdme. Schumann the pianist. On the 
Monday after :the concerted works were Mendelssohn's 
Ottet, Op. 20,.and ‘Brahms's Pianoforte Quartet in G 
minor, Op. 25. Herr Joachim gave his annual per- 
formance of Bach’s Chaconne, and Miss Agnes Zimmer- 
mann played Mendelssohn’s early but very fine Prelude 
and Fuguein E:minor. The vocalist on both occasions 
was Mdme. Lavroska. 

The last of the Saturday ‘Popular Concerts, which 
was given on April ‘Sth, attracted an inconvenient 
number to the Hall, and -caused a great amount of 
disappointment to the many who had. not the fore- 
thought to provide themsclves withitickets. There was 
no disappointment in store for those who were present, 
but a pleasure of the rarest and most enjoyable -de- 
scription. No novelty was introduced, for none was 
needed or expected; the programme was .made up of 
pieces that were certain to be appreciated, as:they had 
been already well enjoyed during this or former seasons. 
Beethoven's quartet in F major, Op. 183, given here 
for the eighth time, was greatly applauded, the exe- 
cutants being Messrs. Jouchim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti. 
This was the only string quartet given. Mdme. 
Schumann played a portion of the ‘‘ Humoresken ” of 
her husband, and followed this by some ‘ Lieder ohne 
Worte”’ of Mendelssohn, which she played in perfect 
fashion. Signor Piatti introduced, by desire, Boc- 
cherini's sonata in A major, which he played in such a 
perfect manner, and for which he has been so often 
praised. There is therefore no need to do more than 
record the fact. The most notable feature in the day's 
music was the performance of the Kreutzer Sonata by 
Mdme. Schumann and Herr Joachim. This, though 
the last number in the programme, kept the greater part 
of the enormous audience in their seats until the last 
note had been played. The performance afforded a 
great artistic and intellectual treat. The vocalist was 
Herr Von zur Miihlen, and he sang songs by Schubert 
and Schumann to Mr. Zerbini's cold but excellent 
accompanying. 





With the concert of April 11th the season of Mond, 
Popular Concerts of 1880-81 came to an end, heed 
this, the last night, was set apart for the special benefi 
of the director, Mr. 8. Arthur Chappell, and the crowded 
state of the room was sufficient testimony as to tly 
estimation in which he is held by the public, The 
brilliant character of the performance may also hay 
been the tribute offered by the artists to mark their 
sense of his worth and courtesy as a raler and enty. 
preneur. The programme, unusually long, containg 
Beethoven's beautiful quartet in E flat, Op. 74, which 
was given with all possible artistic taste and judgment 
by Messrs. Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, an 
secured for them the customary recall. After this 
Mdlle. Pyk sang ‘‘ Dove sono,” but the orchestyl 
accompaniments were but indifferently represented by 
the pianoforte. ‘hen followed Veracini’s largo and 
allegro for violoncello, which Signor Piatti has fre. 
quently played before, but rarely in so thoroughly 
satisfactory a style. The plaudits of the andience ys 
he appeared on the platform were taken by him as a 
incentive to respond in his own method by a perfect 
representation of the old master’s music. No les 
enthusiastic was ‘the reception given to Mdme. Schu- 
mann when she came to play the selection from her 
husband's ‘‘ Carnaval.” This she played with loving 
and appreciative hand, and the audience, almost breath. 
less during its progress, revenged themselves by recall- 
ing her four times, in the hope, perhaps, of hearing her 
again, notwithstanding the request that they would no 
ask for encores. They were, however, doomed t 
disappointment if such was their wish, for Mdm. 
Schumann remained firm. The only approach tom 
encore was obtained by the accidental breaking of 
string in Spohr’s duo concertante in A minor, for two 
violins, played by Messrs. Joachim and Straus, forin 
the rondo the chanterelle of the former broke, and after 
he returned from mending it, though they were nett 
the end ef a movement, they recommenced it, to the 
great delight of all. Miss Zimmermann introducels 
gigue in B flat by Bach and a presto by Scarlatti, which 
she gave with great spirit. Then Mdlle. Pyk sangs 
song by Schubert; and a selection of the Hungaria 
dances of Brahms, played by Miss Zimmermann aul 


| Herr Joachim, and already heard during the series 


brought the concert and the season to a conclusiol. 
There has been little that can be distinguished # 
absolutely novel introduced at the concerts, but they 
thave been well patronised, and the talents of the artis 
engaged have imparted a special degree of interest 
character to the music brought forward, and te 
memories left behind are not unpleasant ones. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Fourth Concert, on April 7th, opened wilh 
Mozart’s “‘ Nozze di Figaro” overture, given wilt 


special amount of spirit and power. Then follow 
the Dramatic Symphony, ‘‘ Roméo et Julielle Pe 
Berlioz, repeated according to promise, but with a! 
changes in the soloists. Miss Hope Glenn replacilg 
Mdme. Patey, and Signor Ghilberti ‘ Friar yer 
Mr. Boyle ‘retaining his part as upon the fo 
occasion. The performance was very B0"" 
although some differences of opinion will exist * 
whether Mr. Cusins takes all the movements 
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, or not, none will grudge him the acknow- | Andantino and Allegro Moderato, from 
right pace, ’ gruag 










s : : : Concerto in sa a ate -. J. Thomas 
ledgment his earnestness and good intention entitle Harp. : 

him to. Another matter was almost forced upon the Semele, (1st Act) _ : vege ne “- 

mind by the second performance, namely, that how- | Solos by Miss Tundichum, Miss Lewis, Miss Mackenzie, Mr. 


ever happy Berlioz was in his instrumental scoring, he Southcote, and Mr. Pierpoint. 
till left something to be desired in his method of — 
uae for the voice. He seems to have regarded it ae pesca ri Mr. William Shakespeare. The 
but as another instrument, capable of obtaining oo ae SS eae students showed distinct 
rtain effects, and to have overlooked in a great promise. Miss M. White's songs are good so long as 
el “~~ divi duality of ite nature. For this she keeps in view the classical model she herself has 
ason—ithough in one or two cases—he has been a ah uses ohony "Mr. - ~ — efforts are 
most successful, as in the Contralto song, amd even in 3 defici “po ure by Mr. P. Stranders is by no 
the Queen Mab, song for Tenor ; the Symphony will pro- means deficient in merit, and some of the singers though 
bably be given at some future time with as little of the Lg atc aie f mmature voices at present, will doubtless 
vocal portions as can be conveniently retained. When peal of a Mee ae eri bong added as @ 
Berlioz conducted the Symphony himself, he concluded | 4) sake ee "ihe fade G t may be added that 
with the Queen Mab Scherzo, and there is some reason | ; ca Rape ition for the Lady Goldsmid Scholarship 
in favour of such a proceeding now. The audience pened see T, omg sgn Pong J The ar psneesa 
vill be spared the trial of having to listen to a Friar | 7 laThe ‘/ , ON, TLOCMSS, POWERED, O'Leary, 
whose voice may possibly have suffered from the Mact ee estlake, and the Principal (Professor 
secluded habits acquired by hermits, to say nothing of | 4 . any a he ; There were twenty-two candi- 
having to endure what is aetually the pain of an Ga “4 “Th : * veg ae ea awarded to Margaret 
anti-climax. It is the duty of the faithful chronicler to br ial ath a ba Ren eg Mg sy Gold Medal 
say that the enthusiasm of the public was somewhat | y,,.... * snot a Thou ‘ “ Gente fe hey 
measured on the second performance, though the delight man) , Fag 9g" sation, an : — ey o— 
of the cognoscenti was as vivid as before. Bothsections |. icq to Prarie: Gr —~ ¥ ° ‘ = iL Pri . 0 
of the audience were delighted with the interpretation a ed , y ee eee 
of Mr. Sims Reeves of the Liederkreis of Beethoven, | S™UC@S &ls0 competed for on the 11th, with the same 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Hunting Song,” and a Serenade of eee we there were six candidates, and the prize was 
Schubert’s. The great English tenor, by the grace of his won by Frank May. 
art, gloried over those defects of power, which will == 
betray themselves in spite of all care. 
The Concert, which concluded with the ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ CONCERTS. 
overture, also contained Beethoven's Concerto in C, Op. A t ‘ ” 
15, the pianoforte part in which was played by Mdme. March 26th gene pete preg ss “ on ow , 
Montigny-Ré : ai ‘ , yal Normal College 
seein Senay oe seapeng gee: wa ee and Academy of Music for the Blind, Upper Norwood, 
; under the conductorship of Mr. A. Manns. The pro- 
gram included Mozart’s Sonata in D for two pianofortes 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. (first movement, Messrs. Samuel Allen and Roger 
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| 
Psa Ri pos movement, Misses Gilbert and 
; aes , | Carson: third movement, Misses Cully and Inskip) ; 
; The following is the programme of the last Students’ | \adrigals by Gibbons and Morley ; Dectboven’s Chval 
i a Concert at St. James's Hall, on Saturday, | Fantasia (paino, M. F. Schweir; vocalists, Misses 
, pril 9, 1881 :— Jeannie Dick, Hannah Carson, Maggie Reece, Messrs. 
. Overture, (MS.) Amgiad and Assad.. —.... ae ‘| Alfred Baggs, Ae and J. Pryde); Mendelssohn's 
ni oa ic ‘ Te : Capriccio in minor (pianoforte, Master Alfred 
: co a ors Hollins) ; Songs, contributed by Miss H. Carson and 
ti Miss Mary Beare. Mr. J. Pryde ; and ‘ Woman of Samaria” (solos by Miss 
of Andante and Rondo, from Concerto in B A. Campbell, Miss Maggie Reece, Mr. Alfred Hughes, 
be minor. ee 8 wT aes aa and Mr. Jabez West). The whole performance gave 
lndante—Lento, ror mn ner a Fae ag entire satisfaction, and agreeably demonstrated the 
Violoncello, Mr. Whitehouse. progress of the students of the college. More than eighty 
Dee. dln y ty. + --00 .. Mande V. White. per cent. of all the pupils who have passed through a 
oe _ (Student.) complete course of training are now completely self- 
; “Iwillextol Thee,” (Eli) .. _.._ Sir Michael Costa. | supporting. This speaks well for the method of tuition 

i} Te Miss Florence Norman, employed. Funds are, however, earnestly needed i 
v dante and Rondo (MS.) .. <s .. Alice Borton. ra hee the instit +; a its f Te ec in 
* i a Bain — t. e institution can do its full measure of 
ianoforte, . ‘ 

a matin ol Aria,‘* Alma soave,” (Maria ae GuitpHaLL Orcuesrran Socrerr—On Saturday after- 
few an) "ee Donizetti. noon, April 2nd, Mr. Weist Hill conducted a concert 
a4 Hi “a, “Di tanti palpiti,” (Tancredi) .. Rossini. at the Mansion House. The proficiency of the band 
ee Miss M. Spencer Jones. was tested in Mendelssohn’s concert overture, ‘A 
ao nnanie ond Presto, from Concerto ales ili Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage” and the first move- 
7 "bead "te. Miss Elizabeth Foskett, «| Ment of Schubert's Symphony in B minor. The 
, we tris, “In questo semplice,”’ (Betly) .. Donizetti. performance of the last-named extract would have done 





Miss Effie Clements. credit to some of the most renowned professional 
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orchestras, alike for its refinement, fullness of tone, 
and precision, The other orchestral pieces were 
Svensden’s ‘‘ Norwegian Volksmelodie” (for strings 
alone), the delicious ‘ Pizzicati’’ movement from Leo 
Delibes’ “ Sylvia” ballet music (encored), Louis Diehl’s 
** Ranelagh” Gavotte, composed expressly for this 
society; and Michaelis’ rather hackneyed ‘‘ Turkish 
Patrol’s March,” which was also encored. Among the 
miscellaneous contributions were pieces by four pupils of 
the Guildhall School of Music. ‘Two little girls, the 
Misses Porter, excited much curiosity and applause, 
one of them on the violin solo of Gounod’s ‘‘ Meditation 
on a Prelude of Bach,” and the other for a violoncello 
solo of Goltermann. The other pupils were Messrs. 
John D. Henderson and Hugo Gluenstein, the former 
singing with good effect Hatton’s ‘Come, live with 
me,” and the latter giving a good rendering of 
Schubert’s ‘‘ Wanderer.” Miss Bessie Cox and Miss 
'ivelyn Gibson each sang asolo and joined their efforts 
naduet. Ina clarinet solo (an Air Varie by Klose) 
Mr. V. Gerard evinced command of the resources of his 
instrument, together with great taste and feeling. 
The Lord Mayor and several of the Corporation by 
their presence testified their interest in the Guildhall 
Orchestral Society. 

Tue Lonpon Mustcat Soctety (an amateur associa- 
tion, whose president is Prince Leopold), which has been 
in existence some few years, gave a concert on April 2nd 
in St. James’s Hall. The program, a very good one, 
consisted of the ‘* Dixit Dominus” of Leonardo Leo, 


which was heard at the last Gloucester Festival for the 
second time in England since the death of the composer 
in 1756, the first performance having been given by 


the Cambridge Musical Society in 1879. It is a very 
fine piece of writing, and if it was written about the 
year 1730, as some suppose, it foreshadows more than 
one instrumental effect which has since become common 
in the orchestra. ‘The manner in which it was sung on 
the occasion under notice was worthy of all praise. 
The choruses were wel! attacked and accurately sung, 
and the soli parts, given by Miss Anna Williams, Miss 
Jessie Jones, Miss Wakefield, Mr. Charles Wade, and 
the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton, were carefully presented. 
The band, a professional one, played as though the 
several members were moved by a desire to carry the 
performance through by the sheer weight of noise. 
This was altogether unnecessary, as the chorus sang 
well. Some of the notable orchestral effects were also 
lost, probably by reason of the weather being unfavour- 
able to the lips of horn players; others were fairly 
shown, the violins especially were very good. In the 
137th Psalm, “ By the waters,” by Goetz, which 
followed, the chorus-singing was excellent; the first 
chorus, the subject of which is repeated at the last, was 
most devotional in effect. The Viscountess Folkestone 
and the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton were the soloists. 
This concluded the first part. 

The second part commenced with Bruch’s concerto 
in G minor for violin and orchestra, the solo part in 
which was presented by Herr Emil Mahr, a performer 
who has in a general way an excellent quality of tone, 
and who plays an adagio right well. His execution is 
capable of improvement. In the finale, allegro energico, 
his performance of the rapid passages was distinguised 
ly better intention than result. His phrasing lacked 
jiuish, and his “ stopping” tunefulness. How much 
oi these peculiarities were to be attributed to nervous- 
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ness cannot be even guessed at. It is enough to gy 
that he exhibited ability enough to justify his weleoms 
in the concert-room on a future occasion in work mor 
fitted to his capacity. The concert concluded with , 
‘‘ Magnificat,” by E. Silas, given for the first time, |; 
is written for chorus, organ, orchestra, and solo voices 
and displays in every bar the hand of a skilful write, 
In the effective setting of the words the composer hag 
exhibited his musical and poetical power, and in the 
clever use of the devices of counterpoint and canon he 
proves himself to be no stranger in the art of dealing 
cleverly with such resources. This is only one of the 
many productions of the composer in all styles, [ig 
fact of his name appearing so seldom on London pro. 
grams seems to point to a want of knowledge, or a lack 
of appreciation, of the works of a remarkably cleyer 
musician, living and working in the midst of the great 
city, on the part of those who ought to offer help. The 
London Musical Society deserves much praise for the 
production of the ‘‘ Magnificat” The solos were sung 
by the Viscountess Folkestone, Miss Wakefield, Mr. (, 
Wade, and the Hon. Spencer G. Lyttelton. Mr, YW, 
Hodge was at the organ, Mr. Pollizter led the band, 
and Mr. J. Barnby conducted the whole of the items in 
this very interesting concert. 

The South London Choral Association gave their “ first 
grand evening concert” on April 5th in St. James's 
Hall. It is difficult to tell upon what grounds they 
should call their somewhat feeble enterprise by the 
title of ‘‘grand’’ unless in a converse sense. The 
Hall was very thinly attended, yet the whole programm 
was gone through to the bitter end. ‘ Praise where 
praise is due,” is a good motto ; and in this case it may 
be applied to the part songs sung by the Association, at 
the same time it may be suggested that if the Society 
desires to emulate the deeds of the late choir conducted 
by Mr. Henry Leslie beyond imitating the paper aud 
print of his programme, and the character the entertain 
ment drifted into in the latter part of its existence, they 
must offer the public something better than inave 
royalty songs, even though they be sung by Mdume. 
Bolingbroke, Mrs. Osgood, or Mr. Maas, as a contrast 
to their ownsinging. It might be as well also on theit 
own part to aim at higher things than the introduction 
of arrangements in harmony of popular melodies. 
Eaton Faning’s ‘Song of the Vikings” should be 
nearest their mark. Let them cultivate such things 
produced by modern writers, and go to something mort 
elaborate than Dowland’s ‘‘ Come again” for anciett 
pieces, beautiful as that is, and the public will believe 
that there is some virtue in their existence and the 
method upon which they study and claim attentiou, 
whatever it may be. 

If the Society is ambitious of supplying the place of 
Henry Leslie’s choir in the concert-room, as sole 
have said they are, they must sing with less mechanical 
effect, and strive to attain a proper amount 0 
musical expression. A barrel organ can exhibit the 
one qualification, but the human voice, moved by 
human passions ought to gain a superior degree 
eminence than a mere “kist o’ whistles” turned by* 
handle. 

Mr. Micaart Warsoy’s Concerr.—This took plat 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, on April 11th, and was’ 
great success. It possessed all the requisites 
success: a good room, excellent music, aud & 
strative but yet discriminating audience. 
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The “ piece de resistance ” was Sterndale Bennett’s 
« May Queen,” the beautiful if often trying soprano 
music being perfectly rendered by Miss Sinclair ; while 
the three soloists, Mdme. Poole, Messrs. Carter and 
Charles King, acquitted themselves very creditably. 
The chorus consisted of ‘‘ Mr. Watson's Choir,” not a 
large, but a very effective body of good and well-trained 
voices who do great credit to Mr. Watson’s evidently 
careful teaching. A little more Bass power would be a 
great improvement ; but on the whole it is not too 
much to say that what has been done—we understand 
jn @ few months—is almost marvellous. The second 
part of the concert was Miscellaneous. Miss Mary 
Davies sang, as she always does, charmingly; Miss 
(rridge’s effective voice was shown to great advantage 
in one of the songs of Berlioz. Mr. Poole and Mr. 
Morrell sang admirably; Mr. Henry Guy rendered 
Blumenthal’s “‘ Message” very sweetly, while Mr. Viotti 
Collins performed prodigies of ingenuity on the violin. 
Most of the performances were encored, and all would 
have been had the audience had its way. Let us not 
forget to mention that Mr. Michael Watson gave a 
most ingenious reading of ‘‘ Home, sweet Home,” on 
the piano, in which he parodied the styles of Wagner, 
Gounod, Mendelssohn, Handel, and Rossini in a way 
not to be described, but a great pleasure and privilege 
to hear. Mr. Watson also joined the ‘‘ Orpheus Glee 
Union ” in two of their most beautiful part songs, and 
also exhibited the talent of his excellent choir, both at 
the commencement and termination of the second part 
of the concert. 

Musica, Uniron.—At the first concert on April 
26, the first under the direction of M. Lasserre, the 
quartet of players was composed of Paul Viardot, first 
violin, who returns to England improved, it is true, 
but with something yet to learn; M. Wiener, second 
Violin; M. Van Waefelghem, viola; and M. Lasserre, 
Violoncello. There were no novelties in the compo- 
sitions—Haydn’s Quartet in G, Rubinstein’s Trio in 
B flat, and Beethoven’s Quartet in F major. A young 
panist, M. Reisenauer, a pupil of Liszt, though only 
in the eighteenth year of his age, played Schumann’s 
Carnevale in a wonderful fashion. He seems to be full 


of genius as a player, and will doubtless become the 
lion of the season. 






































EXETER HALL. 


Escaping the threatened desecration and dangers of 
aspeculative career in the new character of a common 
musi¢-hall or hotel, the building which has long served 
isthe central meeting place of the great religious and 
philanthropic societies of Great Britain, was re-opened 
ou the 29th instant, its day of jubilee, with added 














rm means of serving its time-honoured uses. The Young 
of “a Christian Association has come to the rescue of 
be Xeler Hall, and may be congratulated on this demon- 
’ tation of its vital force, public spirit, and large 


‘ommand of sympathy. Many extensive and important 
erations have been made, at a cost of not less than 
3,000, of which sum about £14,000, has been sub- 
a, an appeal for contributions to defray the 
lerence being made by the Earl of Shaftesbury, the 
resident; Mr. George Williams, the treasurer ; and 
- W. Hind Smith, the general secretary, on the 
of the committee, whose bankers are Messrs. 
y, Bevan, Tritton, and Co. The internal changes 











which have been made in the edifice have the effect, in 
the first place, of removing all those serious objections 
to the structural arrangements which have been made 
on the score of safety. The means of egress, in case of 
any alarm, have been notoriously deficient. They are 
now ample, as a glance at the new plans of Mr. Alfred 
Pite, the architect, will satisfactorily show. A recon- 
struction of the main staircase was one of the points 
insisted on by the Metropolitan Board of Works ; and 
this change has been made by cutting away the wall on 
either side, so as to enable the double flight to be 
continued up from the first landing, where it formerly 
converged, the ascent being thence made by a single 
staircase. Here, at the very threshold, was a peril, 
that has now disappeared. We find on the ground floor 
a complete re-modelling of all the apartments. The 
lower hall, in which the rehearsals of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society’s concerts used to be held, and which 
would accommodate no more than 350 persons, has been 
enlarged by taking in the corridor and by continuing 
the gallery at the western end along the southern 
side and north end, so that the number of seats will now 
be upwards of 700. The spacious apartment heretofore 
tenanted by the Ragged School Union—who have taken 
rooms above stairs—is now fitted up as a restaurant for 
members of the association, who will also have a 
commodious reading-room on the same floor. The 
basement has undergone a still more important change. 
At asacrifice of the rent formerly paid by mercantile 
firms, who used the cellarage for storing wine, spirits, 
and beer, class rooms, well lighted, warmed, and ven- 
tilated, have here been made, together with lavatories 
and an engine-house, for driving the cold air fan, and 
for supplying the coil pipes by which the building is to 
be warmed. The open area in Exeter Street, measuring 
92ft. in length, has been covered with a glass roof, and 
will henceforth serve as a gymnasium, in connection 
with which are baths. A small day gymnasium, for 
ladies and children, is also provided, on the other side 
of the basement, in a room which was once an open 
yard, and which will serve for evening lectures, tea- 
meetings and similar purposes, after dusk. 

On the mezzanine floor midway between the entrance 
and the great hall, rooms are let to various bodies, such 
as the Ragged School Union, the Country Towns 
Mission, and the Young Abstainers’ Union. Access is 
also gained from this level to the gallery of the lower 
hall, which has entrances at every possible point. This 
advantage is even more noticeable in the great hall which 
has undergone several important alterations. The steep 
and quite unnecessary rise of the area floor has been 
reduced, so that the back seats are lowered by four feet, 
leaving a lofty space beneath the end gallery, opposite 
the organ. Windows that have been obscured are now 
restored to their right use; the walls have been re- 
decorated, the chandeliers freshly lacquered, and the 
whole aspect of the once dark and dingy interior 
brightened and rendered pleasant to the eye. Most 
praiseworthy of all the improvements, however, is that 
by which eleven entrances are given to this hall, instead 
of the seven which formerly admitted slow-moving 
crowds. A council-room, approached from the grand 
staircase, has been obtained by the appropriation of a 
chamber which has been let to the Exeter Hall Hotel, 
and used asa private theatre. The alterations have 
been executed by Messrs. Higgs and Hill, the builders, 
under the architect's personal directions. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Avrstricn.—Mailand and Milan are one and the same place. 
Dort.—Berlioz was able not only to read but also to speak English, 


Fror.—The History of the Music of Antiquity, now just completed inin 
vols., contains a very good and reasonable account of Ancient Greek Music, 


W.—We quite agree with you ‘that the action of those gentlemen in th 
affair you speak of is open to question,” but as they are a private body ass. 
ated for trade purposes, their action is not of sufficient interest to justify wi 
giving them a free advertisement by calling attention to the matter of yw 
letter. 
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MISDIRECTED ENERGY. 


One would almost think from the readiness wil 
which any new scheme is taken up for the amelior 
tion of mankind in general, and certain classes 1 pi 
ticular, that there must be a vast amount of mt 
directed, if not absolutely superfluous energy a tt 
command of any one who can show a plausible reas 
for calling it into action. If it can be presented ® 
the form of a condescension of one class to 
another, it very readily becomes fashionable, and msy 
possibly be the means of promoting a large amount 
good, even though in a direction different to that w 
is claimed for it. The very praiseworthy efforts 
have been made during the last two or three yews 





provide entertainments at a cheap rate for the poor 
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of the working classes, have, according to the accounts 
which have appeared in the newspapers, been attended 
with a considerable amount of success. The question 
which now presents itself to the mind, is, what is the 
nature of that success? It has been such as must 
have gratified the aristocratic amateurs in their en- 
deavours to please, for we hear in each case that, “ the 
audience listened attentively, and heartily applauded 
the best of the classical pieces.” It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether the well-meant efforts of the most 
eminent of our drawing-room vocalists who could lisp 
through a song after the method taught by the fashion- 
able music-master whoever he may be, or the mild 
dodderings of salon recitations moulded upon the latest 
esthetic eccentricity, could have a very elevating effect 
upon the minds of the people who formed the audience. 
They would listen attentively, of course, for they would, 
in most cases, be awed by the names of those who 
were striving to amuse them; and whether the thing 
done was within or beyond their ken, hearty applause 
would naturally follow, because it was expected it 
should. There is no moral elevation in this, either in 
the present or to be looked for, if the plan is pursued 
without change. It is almost parallel with asking a 
rustic English audience to “assist” at a performance 
of one of the tragedies of Sophocles in the original 
tongue, the characters in which are performed by the 
Squire, his sons, and a few friends from ‘‘ Oxford 
College,” their knowledge of, and respect for, most of 
the performers would force them into decorous beha- 
viour for the time. If the thing was repeated so 
frequently as to enable even the dullest among the buco- 
lies to catch up and imitate some of the seeming ab- 
surdities of the strange tongue, they would, gaining 
confidence by familiarity, use them as bye-words and 
scoflings. At present the “entertained” working- 
man has not quite arrived at this particular stage of 
close acquaintance with the details provided for his 
delectation. So soon as he does, he will reason with 
himself, and receive the efforts meant in the kindliest 
spirit with resentment. All the work intended to be 
good by these possessors of superfluous energy will 
be found to have been misdirected, and if they really 
Wish to bring about the result for which they are 
ostensibly labouring, namely, the elevation of taste 
among the working-classes, they must begin at the be- 
guning and educate the young, who will by the time 
they have grown up be in a position to appreciate the 


efforts of these well-meaning, though mistaken, philan- 
thropists. 








COPYRIGHT. 


The Copyright Bill now being drafted on behalf of 
¢ Law Amendment Society begins by enacting that 
‘opyright, except in works of art, shall extend to fifty 
years from the date of registration. In the case of works 
of art it is to last during the life of the artist and for 
thitty years after his death. The copyright is to begin 





with and depend upon registration, whieh is no longer 
to be at Stationers’ Hall, but im a Government office, 
to be established and maintained for that purpose. 
Articles in magazines, reviews, or other colleetive 
works, except cyclopedias, when such articles are 
written and paid for on condition that the copyright 
shall belong to the proprietor of the magazine, &c., 
remain under the present law for twenty-eight years ; 
under the new Bill the right of separate republication 
is to revert to the author in three years. Copyright in 
foreign works under the International Copyright Acts 
is not to be conditional on registration here ; and in- 
stead of the present law there is to be reserved to 
authors and playwrights of any State with which we 
have copyright relations the right of translating and 
editing their books or plays during three years. If 
they exercise this right the protection of their copyright 
is to extend for ten years. If they do not translate or 
adapt their works within three years, any one may do 
so, and get ten years’ copyright of the translation or 
adaptation. 

The Bill is also to include a clearer definition than 
at present exists of the meaning of copyright. In the 
case of books, photographs, engravings, primts, or 
similar works, copyright is to mean the exclusive right 
of multiplyipg copies of the works protected, whether 
by photography or otherwise. In the case of lectures, 
if printed and published, it is to include the right of 
re-delivering them; and for musical and dramatic 
works the exclusive right of multiplying copies and of 
performing is to be secured by one registration, though 
after that registration the two rights will be separately 
assignable. Copyright in paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture is to mean the exclusive right of multiplying 
copies of the design of the work, ‘ whether in the 
same or other material or kind of art.” The making a 
photograph of a statue or a picture would thus be the 
exclusive right of the sculptor or the painter. On the 
sale of painting, drawing, or piece of sculpture, or when 
such a work is executed on commission, the copyright 
is to be the artist’s, in the absence of a written agree- 
ment to the contrary; the purchaser, however, to have 
equal power to prevent infringement of the copyright 
by third parties. Likenesses are not to be reproduced 
by the artist who owns the copyright without the 
consent of the purchaser ; and buyers of other paint- 
ings or drawings are to be protected against replicas. 
The artist who has sold his copyright in a work is to 
have power to sell sketches and studies used in his 
composition, provided that they do not repeat the 
design of the work. 

It is further proposed by the Bill to settle some 
disputed questions as to colonial and foreign copyright 
by enacting that British subjects shall enjoy copyright 
all through the British dominions as far as possible ; 
that aliens shall be entitled to “ee for drawings, 
paintings, and sculpture, if they bring their works into 
British dominions in order to retain or sell them here ; 
that a British author who first publishes his work out 
of the empire, or whose play or musical composition is 
first performed out of the empire, shall not be thereby 
prevented from getting copyright on their subsequent 
production in the British dominions within three years 
Power is to be given to seize pirated copies which are 
exposed for sale, and to enter houses and search for 
them. Licensed colonial reprints are to be admitted 
into the United Kingdom. This admission of colonial 
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reprints is to be correlative to the exclusion of all 
foreign reprints from the colonies in which the British 
author has availed himself of the colonial law for the 
printing of hisown book. The Bill which is to include 
all these provisions will be, as the Law Amendment 
Society says, ‘‘a comprehensive and intelligent one,” 
and will place the law of copyright on a clear, intel- 
ligible, and generally accepted basis.—Daily News. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The oratorio of ‘‘ Samson’’ Handel was wont to 
consider as his finest and best work. It is of course 
difficult to say why he should have so regarded it, 
unless it was that he knew it contained a greater 
portion of his own unborrowed thoughts than most 
of his other oratorios. This preference may have 
arisen from purely sentimental grounds, and this is 
most likely. The story of the oratorio told of the 
sufferings of one who was deprived of sight in his later 
years, as he himself was, so that we can understand his 
preference if we believe the story, that none of his own 
music affected or touched him more keenly than the 
aria ‘‘ Total eclipse,” when he, like Samson, stood ‘all 
dark amidst the blaze of noon.” Posterity still regards 
it with favour, even though it has given the palm of 
preference to the Sacred Oratorio ‘‘ The Messiah,” pro- 
duced in the same year. 

It is, if possible, more the favourite of musicians 
than ‘“‘ The Messiah,” for it contains pieces more fre- 
quently played separately ; yet the public never fails to 
appreciate a good performance or to patronise an 
expected good representation. Thus it was that 
St. James's Hall was very fairly filled when the Sacred 
Harmonic Society gave the oratorio on April 8th, for, 
with the well known band, the improved chorus, and 
the talents of the singers engaged, a great treat was 
anticipated. As a whole the performance was ex- 
cellent, the band, too strong in the brass perhaps, 
which by the way Handel did not write, was otherwise 
very good. The chorus did their share of the task 
imposed upon them with much courage and apparent 
personal enjoyment, and the well known duet, ‘ Go, 
baffled coward,”’ was encored, receiving thus the only 
like honour of the evening. Miss Marriott sang most 
earnestly, but in her anxiety to be dramatic, forced her 
voice, and became more than once out of tune. “ Let 
the bright seraphim” was her best success, and the 
rivalry between trumpet and voice ended in a round of 
enthusiastic applause for both the singer and the 
player, Mr. Harper. It could have been wished, how- 
ever, that the senseless ending which all singers now 
adopt in the performance of this song could have 
been omitted, and Handel's own writing have been 
restored. 

The contralto music was sung by Mdme. Patey with 
all the wealth of voice and charm of expression for 
which she is noted. Mr. F. King and Mr. Bridson 
shared the bass music, the former singing that assigned 
to Manoah, in which he gave a very expressive 
rendering of “* How willing my paternal love ;” and 
the latter the part of Harapha in which ‘“‘ Honour and 
arms" fell to his share. Mr. Maas sang all the chief 
tenor parts, every note in its proper place. His 
greatest achievement was in ‘‘ Why does the God of 
Israel,” his least noteworthy being ‘ Total eclipse ;” 
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in this he sang without the least degree of pathos ¢ 
feeling. He has the most beautiful voice of ANY One of 
the English tenors now before the public; but ag , 
singer he does not use his opportunities to the bes 
advantage, for he appears to be content with the mer 
production of the notes he has to sing, with very little 
care for their power as a medium of eXpressivg 
vocalization. 

Mr. Willing did good service at the very indifferen 
organ belonging to the Hall, and Sir Michael Cost 
conducted in his customary manner, watchful and fill 
of stately dignity. 








CRYSTAL PALACE. 


Subjoined is the scheme set forth for the concert of 
March 26th, the date next in succession to our last 
notice :— 


Symphony, No. 9, in C a oa oe 
Recit and Aria, ‘‘O Herbe pein,” Susannah 
(Herr Von Zur Miiblen) a - 
Elizabeth’s Prayer, 7annhauser, (Miss Mary 
Davies) oe + ay as 
Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra, No. 
1, in G minor. (Madame Montigny- 
Remaury) oe Ae “i oe 
Lieder, a ‘‘ Es blinkt der Thau” .. as 
b ** Hark, hark, the lark” .. Ps 
Her Von Zur Miiblen. 
Introduction and Allegro for Piano and Or- 
chestra, Op. 49. First time at these 
concerts (Madame Montigny-Remaury) 

‘* To Chloe in Sickness "’ 
Songs 1 <iteeiet ~ 


Schubert, 
Handel. 


Wagner. 


Mendelssohn. 
Rubinstein. 
Schubert. 


B. Godard. 
Sterndale Bennett. 


Miss Mary Davies. 
Burns’ Scottish Rhapsody, No. 2, Op. 24. 


First time at these concerts .. A. C. Mackenzie. 


How the Symphony was played may be well imagined 
by those who know the accomplishments of the mem- 
bers of the Crystal Palace band. Those who have not 
heard them play may be assured that the performance 
was as near perfection as possible, for the players 
seemed to be moved by love for the work generally, and 
for their own share of it especially ; Mr. Manns’ keep- 
ing all together with great tact and judgment. A 
special note of praise should be accorded to M. 
Dubrucq for his reading of the Oboe Solo. 

Mdme. Montigny-Remaury gave a most excellent 
version of the Concerto, and played the new and inter- 
esting composition of Benjamin Godard with gretl 
ability. The Scottish Rhapsody by Mr. Mackenzie # 
a truly clever work. It is in three movements, each 
distinguished by a quotation from some favorite Scotch 
Song. So that they run thus :—* Scots wha hae 
(molto maestoso e risoluto); ‘ She’s fair and fause 
(andante dolente); and ‘‘I coft a stane o’ haslock woo 
(Vivace). It has been already published as a pianoforte 
arrangement, but the band parts are of such a nature 
and effect as to bring the work out into great characte: 
istic relief, One of his works, also called a Rhapsody, 
has also been done here before, ** The Scottish High: 
lander,” and with the piece now immediately ref 
to, shows a disposition on the part of the author to 
draw inspiration from among the scenes of the la 
where he first drew breath ; a disposition for W 
none will quarrel with him. He is the son of a We 
known musician in Edinburgh. He studied for # im 
in Germany, and on his return to England became the 
pupil of M. Sainton for the violin, and in 1862, ™ 
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fifteenth year of his age, was elected King’s Scholar at 
the Royal Academy of Music. — 

The vocal music was very tiresome. Herr Von Zur 
Miihlen has a hard, unsympathetic voice, and although 
he sings fairly weil, he fails to please even the minority 
Miss Mary Davies is a very tolerable ballad singer. 
It is a great pity she should have listened to the 
counsels of those of her friends who persuaded her to 
leave that walk for one she is unfitted to grace. Two 
vocal pieces are quite enough for each of these con- 
certs, On this occasion there were six: four more than 
was needful. ; , 

On April 2nd, the Schubert Symphonies having been 
exhausted, a new work in that category by Mr. F. H. 
Cowen was placed first in the programme. 

It was not absolutely a novelty, having been written 
for one of the four concerts the composer gave during 
the past winter, which were then duly noticed. It will 
be enough to say that a further acquaintance only 
strengthens and deepens the impression then made, 
and it may be hoped that Mr. Cowen will continue to 
give to the world such examples of his pen and brain 
so that he may honourably take the place among the 
ranks of the best esteemed among English artists he 
onght to hold. At this concert, Herr Joachim also 
played in a masterly style the ‘‘ Adagio and Allegro,” 
from Spohr’s Sixth Concerto. His own “ Theme and 
Variations” for violin and orchestra he has afore- 
time presented to a Crystal Palace audience. What 
was true then regarding them, is also true now. 
Joachim shines best as an executant. He gives but a 
pale and feeble glimmer of light as an inventor or 
cowposer. His themes are trivial, and his treatment 
too much influenced by a love or admiration for the 
modern fashion of Germanism in art, namely, for the 
expression of nothing by the most roundabout fashion. 

The vocalists on this occasion were Miss Santley and 
Mr. F. King: the former showing a well-trained 
voice and a simple method, and the latter doing his 
best by singing bass songs to prove that his voice is 
not fitted for such demands made upon them. Schu- 
mann’s Overture ‘*‘ Genoveva,” which concluded the 
concert, was but indifferently played. The horns 
especially were more than once out, and it is posssible 
that the gravity of the rest of the band may have been 
upset by this incident of faulty playing, or the long 
concert may have wearied them all. 

Some seven or eight pieces were selected for the 
concert of April 9th, only two of which could be said 
to be actually new to the audience. ‘The first was Mr. 
Walter Macfarren’s Concert Overture, “ Hero and 
Leander,” in which the story of those unhappy lovers 
18 affected to be told. Whether it is successful in this 
issue or not may be determined by the hearer who 
tan judge for himself. In any case, it is fair music, 
uot badly scored, and with considerable spontaneity in 
the melodic themes. 

M. Tivador Nachéz, a violinist of Hungarian origin, 
made his first appearance at these Concerts in 
Mendelssohn's Concerto, given with a somewhat hard, 
though precise style, not wanting in merit, but ofa 
tharacter of execution which was better enjoyed in 
me Hungarian dances introduced later on in the 

oneert. Gymnastic playing is not quite suited to 

endelssohn's work. It is wholly in place in a series 
“wild Hungarian tunes, in which the player is called 
wpou to exercise the double function of a violinist and 








guitarist combined, when he has to bow with one hand 
to stop and to pluck the strings with the other in that 
sprightly manner familiar in ‘‘gipsy fiddling.” In 
this M. Nachéz seems to be an expert, and it would 
have been better to have given him work of this kind 
to do at each turn. The Concerto was probably intro- 
duced as a concession to the exalted musical tastes of 
the public who patronise these Concerts. The musi- 
cians among the audience would have been better 
pleased had they heard M. Nachéz in work congenial, 
rather than to have been witnesses of the indifferent 
treatment of an inoffensive composition. 

The band who accompanied the soloist did their very 
best, as they did also in the Symphony in C by Sehu- 
mann, and the very fine ‘‘ Carnival Romain’ Over- 
ture of Berlioz. Mdlle. Louise Pyk was the vocalist. 

Of the performance on Saturday, 16th ult., the follow- 
ing account was printed in the ‘‘ Sunday Special” of 
the 17th :—* The effects of the holiday season were 
apparent at the Crystal Palace, the concert-room being 
barely half full. The falling off was apparent equally 
among the subscribers and the general public, but the 
critics mustered strongly, for the programme contained 
one of Liszt’s Symphonic Poems for the first time. 
This work, entitled ‘‘The Ideal,” is illustrative of a 
poem by Schiller, in which all the yearnings and 
strivings, all the hopes and aspirations, of youth are 
described, together with the stern realities and bitter 
disappointments which sooner or Jater overtake miser- 
able hnmanity. How congenial such a theme as this 
must have been to the romantic imagination of Liszt, 
every one who knows his peculiar idiosyncrasy will readily 
admit. And, further, all except the very pedantic will 
acknowledge its fitness for musical treatment. Schiller 
brings his discourse to an end by suggesting friendship 
and activity of mind as the best consolations for the 
shattered dreams of youth. This tame and prosaic 
climax would not suit the musician, and Liszt has 
therefore supplemented the original by what he terms 
an ‘‘ Apotheosis,” in which all the themes are gathered 
up and fused into a grandiose peroration suggesting the 
ultimate realisation of the Ideal. There are some very 
fine passages in the work, and also some strange re- 
miniscences of Wagner. It is, of course, impossible 
fully to comprehend such very advanced music at a first 
hearing, and the difficulty was increased on this occasion 
bya remarkably vague and badly-wordedanalysis. Herr 
Waldemar Meyer, a violinist, and pupil of Herr Joachim, 
appeared for the first time. Whatever success he might 
have gained was forfeited by his ill-advised choice of a 
concerto by a Belgian composer named Riifer, a sin- 
gularly hideous work, abounding in unnecessary diffi- 
culties. After this Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
had the effect of balm on the tortured ears of the 
audience. Mdme. Sherrington was the vocalist. 

On the 28rd Beethoven's Choral Symphony was 
given, and on the 80th Mr. Manns took his benefit as 
usual, and finished the season. 





THE BACH CHOIR. 


At the concert upon April 6th in St. James’s Hall, 
the Bach Choir departed more widely from their 
original plan than upon any previous occasion. They 
gave but one piece by the Leipzig Cantor from whom 
they take their title, namely, a Sanctus in D major, 
for four-part chorus, orchestra, and organ, with ad- 
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ditional accompaniments by E. Prout. These accom- 
paniments were supplied according to the supposed 
figured bass of the original. The authority for this 
figured bass is doubtful. In the Bach publications of 
Breitkoff and Hartel they are inserted in brackets, 
thereby implying a doubt as to their authenticity. 
They are said to have been applied by Kirnberger, 
one of the pupils of Bach. At any rate the accom- 
paniments so added proved to be not only unnecessary 
but absolutely a hindrance. If they were intended to 
supply the place of the organ, well and good. They 
were used with the organ and were, therefore, totally 
unnecessary. The added noise created a difficulty in 
hearing the movement of the vocal parts, and the Bach 
Choir should refrain from interfering with a Classical 
work. If they think fit to honour it with a place in 
one of their programmes, they might have the good 
judgment to leave it as the composer left it. If it is of 
a character that the “modern ear” will not consider 
altogether agreeable, let the ‘‘ modern ear” grow shorter, 
and so accommodate itself to the works produced by 
men of genius in their own and of all time, even though 
they were denied the advantages permitted to the 
‘* modern ear.” 

The ‘‘ Sanctus” of Bach was the smallest item in 
the list as regards length, though perhaps it was not so 
as concerns its value. The ‘‘ Choir” gave a somewhat 
fair though perfunctory performance of Handel's 
‘« Alexander's Feast.”” They sang the choruses in a 
condescending style, and unhappily communicated 
much of their indifference to the soloists—Mrs. Osgood, 
Mr. E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, not one of whom were 
so good as they might have been. Mrs. Osgood was 
particularly infelicitous in her interpretation and 
execution. Mr. Lloyd sang with good intention, it is 
true, but the music does not suit his voice. The only 
song which would have afforded him a good oppor- 
tunity for the display of his ability, ‘‘ The Prince 
unable to conceal his pain,” being cut out as sailing 
too near the lee shore of propriety possibly. The 
orchestra missed many of the points by playing care- 
lessly and too loudly, so that altogether the work did 
not make a good impression. Many wondered why it was 
that it should be so seldom given in London, the last per- 
formance having taken place some ten years previously. 
If it can be no better done than by the Bach Choir, it 
may be laid upon the shelf, and the Choir may make 
another attempt to redeem its somewhat damaged 
prestige. The lapse of style shown in the performance 
of this, as well as of the Brahms’ Requiem which 
followed on this occasion, may be retrieved at the next 
Concert when the Mass in B minor is to be given. 
Let us, with many others, sincerely hope so. It is a 

ity that a body of singers possessed of such capa- 
bility for good should, by departing from the line of 
study laid down by themselves, so far comport them- 
selves, as to show an indifference if not a contempt for 
all outside the confines of that line. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The opera season has begun. On the 19th ult., 
Mr. Gye opened his doors with a performance of 
** Aida,’ in which two of the singers, new at Covent 
Garden this season appeared. The first was Malle. 
de Reszke, a young singer of Russian origin, but of 
Parisian education, and sister of the two brothers, 








— 


who, under the same name have already earned then. 
selves a reputation in London. She appeared in the 
title part. Although much of her excellent singing i 
disfigured by that wicked habit into which most of ti 
French singers of late date have thought fit to indulge 
namely, the undue use of the vibrato, yet she hy 
sufficient individuality to make her efforts interesting 
Her voice is a mezzo-soprano rather than a soprano, 
many of her upper notes having the appearance of 
having been acquired by practice rather than as existing 
naturally. Her acting was natural, graceful, ayj 
unconventional, and full of dramatic force. She wa; 
recalled after each act to receive the expressions of 
approval which she had fairly and honestly won, 
M. Vergnet who was the Radames on this occasion, 
was also newto an English audience. In his voice ani 
singing he exhibits all the worst faults of the French 
school, with as good a grace as it is possible for any on 
to do. The expression of his countenance impresses 
one with the idea of a man perfectly pleased with him. 
self, and by its placidity giving the lie to the passionate 
denunciations and fervid expressions which pour from 
his mouth ; in person he is small, in self-appreciation, 
great. He was very lively, but the mobility of his 
body was a strange contrast to the immobility of his 
countenance. ‘The rest of the characters were re pre- 
sented by Malle. Scalchi Amneris, Signor Cotogni 
Amonasro, Signor Silvestri Ram/fis, Signor Scolar 
The King, the Messenger was Signor Manfredi, and the 
majority of those unprovided with books must have 
been assured that the message he brought was a very 
bad one, so strongly realistic in the direction of woe 
and misery were his efforts to deliver his tidings. The 
‘< misé-en-scéne”’ was of the usual pattern observed st 
this theatre, but the dance of the little black children, 
which always brings an encore at Her Majesty's Theatre, 
went for nothing. Signor Bevignani conducted, and 
excellent as he is, it may be hoped he is not above 
taking a hint to keep his band subdued. 

Before speaking of the rest of the performances 
which have taken place up to the time of our going t 
press, it may be as well to refer briefly to whi 
Mr. Gye has promised his patrons and subscriber 
during the season. In the first place, the price of the 
stalls has been raised from a guinea to five-and-twenty 
shillings ; concerning this a great many foolish letters 
have been written to the Times, and foolishly insertel. 
It is surely a manager’s business to settle the prise of 
the seats in his theatre at a rate which shall pay hiw. 
More especially when his theatre is unsupported s 
unaided by any State subsidy. The only action thatthe 
public, represented by the writers of the letters alluded 
to above, can or ought to take in the matter is to stop 
away if they do not like the change. Mr. Gye, how 
ever, offers a sort of compensation to these economist 
by providing them with all the privileges of the crush 
room and saloon, and a series of seats better in some 
respects than the stalls, at a cost of ten shillings les; 
and considering the melancholy gloom which 
all classes of society on the day of the opening of 
theatre, there is no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
experiment. The other changes made this season #* 
purely personal; some of them will be marked 
regret, others with satisfaction and a wish that fi 
alterations will be continued to be made until on™ 
two more of the names of objectionable m 
are removed from the list. 
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There are very few novelties this season. Mozart's 
opera “Il Seraglio”” is promised for Mdme. Sembrich. 
Those who know the opera know that the stage at Covent 
Garden is a world too wide for its small proportions. 
The most seems to be made of the production of “ The 
Demon,” by Rubinstein. Although it is not stated in 
the prospectus, it is said that the composer will super- 
intend the production and conduct the performances, 
and that Mdme. Albani and M. Lassalle are to fill the 
chief characters. Perhaps, this may make the opera a 
success, if so it will be for the first time in its history. 
For whenever, wherever, and however, it has been 
done, it has been a dismal and unmitigated failure. 

It is also stated, ‘should time permit,” Boito’s 
« Mefistofele”’ will be produced. This is no novelty in 
London, and the only curiosity will be to note the 
variety Which will distinguish the mounting. _ 

Of the new singers it is needless to say anything now; 
when they have shown the ‘stuff of which they are 
made,” they shall be described “ weft and woof.” 

Qn Saturday, 28rd, Mdme. Sembrich made her 
rentrée in “* Lucia,” and was well received. She sang 
with all the brilliancy of voice and execution for which 
she won so sudden and unexpected a fame last year. 
Signor Sante Athos, one of the new baritones, was a 
fuilure, and Signor Marini as Edgardo exhibited a fine 
voice but a stagey manner. 

On Tuesday, 26th, the day of the burial of the Earl 
of Beaconsfield, the house was not only full, but the 
performance of the opera “ William Tell” was worthy 
of special note. The new conductor, M. Dupont, made 
his appearance, and proved himself most able, his 
accompanying especially being very good. Malle. 
Valleria was the Mathilde, Signor Cotogni, William, 
Signor De Reszké Walter, and a new tenor singer, 
a Pole named Mierzwinski, as Arnold, astonished every 
one by the fine quality of his voice, the artistic value 
of his singing, and the intelligence of his acting. 








“ PATIENCE.” 


“ Patience; or, Bunthorne’s Bride” is the title of the 
new Alsthetic opera produced on Saturday, April 28rd, 
at the Opera Comique, the authorship of which is due 
to Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan. 

The plot of the piece and the wit of the writer is 
aimed at the votaries of Austheticism, the Maudles and 
Postlethwaites of Punch. The killing satire of the 
book will probably so wound them, that they will, after 
their manner— 

“die of the blows in acrobatic pain.” 

For all that Mr. Gilbert has written many funny 
books before, this is the drollest. It is full of 
wit, not of the keenest and most biting kind, but 
of a nature best fitted to appeal readiest to the 
ordinary intellect of the playgoer. The plot briefly 
told is this: —Bunthorne, a poet of the fleshly school, 
rhile to himself a humbug as he presently tells the 
audience, is so fond of admiration that he submits to be 
followed by a train of rapturous damozels whithersoever 
he goes, clothed in wondrously cut and clinging gar- 
Wents of Alsthetic form, playing upon musical instru- 
ments of classie and mediwval shape. When one 

rosvenor, an Idyllie poet, comes upon the scene, he 
Whose mission it is to inspire every maiden who looks 
Upon his face, with maddening and hopeless love,—the 
two poets find each other in this way, and Bunthorne, 
uuder the threat of a « nephew's curse,” induces 





Grosvenor to cut his hair and become a common-place 
young man. He hopes by this means to have undis- 
puted possession of Patience, the village milkmaid. 
The Aisthetic maidens change with Grosvenor and 
become common-place also. They resume their love 
for the officers of the Thirty-fifth Dragoon Guards 
whom they had slighted, and Bunthorne gets no bride. 

The music to this work is the happiest inspiration 
Mr. Sullivan has had in all his like efforts. It is 
beautifully scored, and full of that rhythm which 
delights the ear and sets the feet in motion, therefore 
being all good from top to bottom. The chief parts 
are admirably played by Miss Leonora Braham, Miss 
Alice Barnett, Miss Bond, Miss Gwynne, Miss 
Fortescue, and Messrs. George Grossmith, Barrington, 
Temple, Thornton, and Durward Lely. The chorus 
and band are good, and the costumes admirable. It 
is perhaps, one of the most striking points of the 
burlesque of Aisthetic clothing, that Mr. Grossmith as 
the fleshly poet should be habited in sage green faded 
velvet, and wear long hair that looks like a fur cap, so 
that his whole get up is like that of an underfed rat- 
catcher, and that Miss Barnett in a Nocturne of black 
and peacock green with a tall and lumpy figure, should 
appear like a compound of the Queen of Night, of the 
woman Ruth in the ‘ Pirates of Penzance,” of Hela in 
the “* Mountain Sylph,” and the Herald of ‘* Lohengrin,” 
The contrast afforded to Miss Braham to appear in the 
homely costume of a dairymaid of the last century is 
as sweet as it is ‘‘consummately utter.” 








“LA BOULANGERE A DES ECUS.” 


For the new version of Offenbach's opera, produced 
at the Globe Theatre on April 16, with every possible 
demonstration of success, only a few words can be 
spared. Fortunately only a few words are needed, for 
the piece contains so much graceful music, such oppor- 
tunities for humorous acting, and for the display of 
graceful forms and beautiful costumes, none of which 
are allowed to slide by without being seized, that it will 
be the fault of the public if it is not a great success 
and much run after. The cast includes Miss Wadman 
and Mdme. Amadi (Mrs. Loveday, formerly well-known 
as Miss Treherne), Miss Maud Taylor, Mr. Mansfield 
(a son of Mdme. Kudersdorff), Mr. Ashford, Mr. Paul- 
ton, and Mr. F. Celli. The story is laid in Paris at 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the pic- 
turesque costumes of that date are faithfully reproduced. 
The story is this:—A young hairdresser, Bernadille 
(Mr. Celli), has been out early in the morning to attend 
his avocations, and is supposed to be implicated in some 
plot. His sweetheart, Toinette (Miss Wadman), is in 
despair. To save him from “ the wily old copper” and 
his cheap apprentice (Messrs. Paulton and Ashford) 
La Boulangére (Mdme. Amadi) dresses the hairdresser 
in a suit of livery belonging to the footman she has 
been able to set up in consequence of her gains in 
Mississippi stock. The two women quarrel over the 
good-looking young barber, but peace is finally made, 
and all ends satisfactorily, if not happily. The ladies 
sing their share of the music with great verve and 
spirit. The two Detectives are very droll: Mr. Paul- 
ton’s dry wit convulsing the house. Mr. Mansfield de- 
lights everybody by a description of an operatic squabble 
in ltalian; and Mr. Celli adds another feather to his 
cap by the artistic expression with which he sings, and 
the natural force with which he acts his part. 
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DRAMA. 

Forty Tueatre—Mr. Didimus Dexter, a country 
chemist, has always had a taste for juggling tricks. To 
use his own more ambitious language, he has been 
“blest from birth with conjuring proclivities.” Now 
that he has reached middle life a sudden madness seizes 
him to abscond from home for a month that thus he may 
escape from the bondage of a shrewish wife and be at 
liberty to indulge for a while in his favourite pastime. 
He accordingly takes up his quarters in a neighbouring 
town, where, with the co-operation of his chemical 
assistant and a hare-brained waiter from the principal 
hotel in the place, he performs feats of legerdemain 
exceedingly diverting to an audience which can hardly 
be regarded as rustic, inasmuch as it is that of the Folly 
Theatre, near Charing Cross. ‘ The Wizard of the 
Wilderness ’’—for such is his magnificent designation— 
drives a thriving trade, and is in great repute with the 
public. Yet all does not go well with him, for his wife 
is ina private box ajealous spectator of his proceedings, 
on which she occasionally expresses opinions less re- 
markable for courtesy than candour. At last she makes 
her way to the stage and insists upon her lord giving up 
his ‘‘ magical ” vagaries and going home with her, there 
to resume his more legitimate vocations. This he 
consents to do, having first sung ‘“‘ Rule Britannia ’—a 
song whose last line contains a statement hardly appli- 
cable to hisown case. Such is the scheme of an original 
sketch by Mr. R. Reece, called ‘* The Wizard of the 
Wilderness,” in which Mr. J. L. Toole is, of course, the 
Wizard. In this amusing little piece, which is written 
with brilliant vivacity, and abounds in droll sayings, 
the most popular of English comedians is seen to two- 
fold advantage, not only as an actor of genuine humour, 
but also asa veritable conjuror capable of a jugglery 
every bit as good as that of many more regular prac- 
titioners of the art. His achievements with empty hats 
and bowls of gold fish are quite up to the professional 
standard, and he has this comfortable peculiarity that 
his very failures evoke more laughter and applause than 
his successes. Mr. Toole has excellent colleagues in 
Miss R. Phillipsas Popolini the chemist’s assistant, and 
Mr. E. W. Garden as Pickles, the waiter from the 
Seaweed, a strange, creature who, having been born near 
the Zoological Gardens, has learned to imitate the 
characteristic bellowings of all the wild animals—an 
equivocal accomplishment. The ‘sketch ” is so enter- 
taining while it lasts as to cause regret that it should so 
soon be over. 

At the Lyceum Theatre Mr. Irving produced on the 
16th ult. the long-promised comedy of ‘* The Belle’s 
Stratayem,” written by Mrs. Cowley about a hundred 
years ago, and occasionally produced that some genuine 
actor of comedy might have an opportunity of dis- 
tinguishing himself. Mr. Irving has been told over 
and over again that he is a genuine actor both in 
comedy and tragedy, and now desires to obtain a new 
verdict in place of that delivered for the most part by 
the same jury in 1867, when he attempted the part of 
Doricourt at the St. James’s Theatre. In those days 
the newspapers of the time had not acquired the trick 
of gushing over his efforts ; and he, like a worthy artist 
unspoiled by flattery, made his best endeavour to obtain 
good will by earnestness in his conceptions and 
realisations of a character. Since then he has gone in 
for “‘ cultute,” and the would-be msthetics accept his 





mannerisms as models of beauty for earnest imitatio, 
The praises bestowed upon his efforts in this hig latest 
venture are for the most part carefully modified. (jy, 
writer says :—‘* The Doricourt of now and the Doricouy 
of his younger and more natural style, are no Way the 
same. The latest Doricourt has one advantage, thy 
advantage of pluck and originality. It is not every on, 
who would care to play this part as though he had , 
bad rheumatism in his knee joints.” Another write 
points out the fact that “ Mr. Irving’s part in the play 
cut down as it is to three acts, is not very promineyt 
except in the closing scenes, where Doricourt’s pre 
tence of madness enables him very cleverly and perhaps 
unconsciously to burlesque some of his own melo. 
dramatic outbursts.” Another paper speaking of thy 
performance goes on thus :—‘ But it was Doricourt’s 
assumed madness which most delighted a friendly 
house. The loquacious Flutter has to be convineoj 
that, Doricourt being insane, the marriage between 
him and Letitia Hardy is impossible, and the sight of 
Mr. Irving hopping wildly about his bed-room, attired 
in a gorgeous dressing-gown with flowing skirts 
bounding upon the bed, resenting as personal insults 
references to the moon, and finally addressing his 
pillow in tragic speech under the impression that he 
has that planet itself within his grasp, drew forth 
shouts of laughter, resumed again and again. ‘ly 
many present Mr. Irving appeared in a totally new 
light, and it would perhaps be difficult to say whether 
his acting created more of amusement or of surprise." 
The Times says :—‘ There is a good deal of pantomime 
about the whole performance, of an elegant and subli- 
mated pantomime, certainly, but still pantomime, 
Mr. Irving's Doricourt is not new. There is a rather 
grave and elderly Doricourt than one expects to see; 
hardly so graceful, so distinguished as one feels he 
should be to have won the love of all the women, and 
the envy of all the men. A little quaint, a little 
awkward, perhaps, occasionally, in his air and in his 
movements, at times it may be amusing in a different 
way to that which the author intended, and which the 
actor doubtless intends. On the whole the performance 
appeared to be exhilarating, and may, considering the 
circumstances of the revival, be accepted as such, 
without inquiring too much into the causes of the 
exhilaration.” All the papers allude, but rather 
feebly, to the twistings and turnings made in the 
comedy for the representation; and all the papers 
speak in raptures of the costumes, and above all of the 
gorgeous dressing-gown (which by the way is said t 
have cost over forty pounds); but.Mr. Irving's anti — 
gestures in his new cultured clowning part have # 
surprised the majority that they say very little about 
the cast by whom he is supported. The following 184 
fair summary :—‘‘ Miss Terry acts with a sympathetic 
force that recalls the anecdote of the original inter: 
preter of this character, ‘ shedding tears of real anxiely 
for the issue of her stratagem.’ That valuable actor, 
Mr. Howe, is an admirable Hardy, Mr. Terriss 16 
sufficiently volatile Flutter, and Miss Sophie Young 
a spirited Mrs. Rackett. The audience encored 
minuet in the masquerade scene, executed in 
fashion by Miss Terry, Mr. Irving, Miss Young, 
Mr. Terriss, and others. From a musician’s point 
view, the labour of Mr. Hamilton Clarke are amoug 
those of the stage effects which ought not to pass W! 
out notice. The arrangement of the known ait, 
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: tion of the comparatively unknown as for 
oe the Gavotte which is introduced in the last 
act, and for the entr’actes which are the invention of 
this most accomplished musician, all deserves praise. 
Not only is the music well selected but the balance of 
tone in the band parts, is such as to make the most 
experienced among native artists, proud to lay claim to 
Mr. Hamilton Clarke as one of the most accomplished 
as well as one of the most tasteful among modern 

sicians. 

matter a successful run, owing to the admirable 
acting of Helen Barry and those who supported her, 
the comedy of ‘* London Assurance” has been with- 
drawn, to make room for the play of ‘‘ Arkwright’s 
Wife,” adapted by the late Tom Taylor from a novel 
by John Saunders. Into the more exciting episodes 
Miss Barry throws much impulse and passion, and she 
is particularly successful where in the second, and 
again in the third, acts she confronts the reckless and 
determined rioters. In the tender and pathetic 
passages which abound in the piece the actress showed 
great skill, though she was slightly artificial. Mr. J. 
H. Barnes made Richard Arkwright what the authors 
intended him to be—a clever, modest, genial, high- 
spirited Lancashire lad. Mr. E. 8. Willard invested 
the father of Margaret with a strong and somewhat 
grim individuality. Miss Maria Daly as Nancy, and 
Mr.C. W. Garthorne as Hilkiah revelled in the thin 
humour of the singularly earnest, simple, and thought- 
ful play. With the exception of Mr. Willard, and, less 
successfully, of Miss Daly, all the performers had a 
“wild and wandering” notion of the Lancashire 
dialect. In Oldham or Chowbent an audience would 
not have recognised that which was meant to be the 
expression of their own vigorous idioms. The prin- 
cipal performers were at the conclusion of the piece 
called before the curtain and loudly cheered. 

The production of a new play in five acts, reputed 
to have in its leading character one of those intensely 
melodramatic parts which Miss Bateman has shown 
her power of handling in ‘‘ Leah,” ‘* Mary Warner,” 
and other pieces, was naturally anticipated with some 
interest, and hence the crowded house that awaited the 
ascent of the curtain on April 16th at Sadler's Wells, 
when “ His Wife,” an adaptation of a novel by Mark 
Hope, was presented for the first time. No more 
sympathetic public ever assembled to witness a new 
play, and seldom has a company been so carefully 
selected with a regard for their suitability to characters 
as the colleagues of Miss Bateman; and if, therefore, 
the success of a play depended upon the amount of 
applause bestowed by a kindly audience on the skill 
with which actors caught the spirit of their parts, 
“His Wife” might be pronounced a good work ; but, in 
sober truth, it is a ve unequal drama, feebly con- 
structed, strong only when it is conventional, weak 
then the occasion demands a firm grasp of the first 
f ciples of dramatic authorship. The adapter, Mr. 

- A. Jones, may not be responsible for the worn-out 
story which Mark Hope, in ‘4 Prodigal’s Daughter,” 
founds upon the celebrated Yelverton case, but he has 
uot shown a quick appreciation of the public demand for 
novelty in selecting a theme which has more than once 
done duty on the stage, and which, notably, Mr. Wilkie 
Collins exhausted in both a novel and a drama, not 
Very long ago. The expedient of a Scotch marriage 
repudiated, as the basis of a story of female suffering 





under wrong and oppression, is so familiar, that from 
the first scene of “His Wife” one anticipates the whole 
course of the story, and thus as it progresses it only 
carries with it a critical toleration of incidents that are 
expected ; but the weakness of Mr. Jones in his con- 
struction causes also a feeling of disappointment, for it 
frequently happens that the point expected never comes. 
In fact, we never remember a drama suggesting so 
many safe situations. That the acting saved the piece 
was manifest by the applause which Miss Bateman, Mr. 
Beveridge, and others received whenever the author 
gave them a line or a situation that could be artistically 
treated. The triumph of innocence was loudly ap- 
plauded, and deafening were the plaudits when the 
villains were brought to book. Miss Bateman and the 
company were frequently called, and the author re- 
sponded to a not very hearty demand for his appearance. 
Mr. EK. H. Brooke played Forester with a great deal of 
control, considering the solecisms and absurdities put 
into his mouth, and Mr. Edmnnd Lyons was very 
amusing as a good-natured, but somewhat self-willed 
and explosive country baronet. Miss Kate Pattison 
gracefully represented the baronet’s daughter, and Mr. 
William Younge gave a good deal of interest to a 
small part founded on the lines of Dicken’s Mr. Toots 
Miss Laura Lindon made a promising first appearance 
in London as a soubrette. The piece, which is well 
mounted, was preceded by the farce ‘* The Census.” 

Mr. John McCullough, a famous American actor, 
made his first appearance as Virginius on April 25th 
at Drury Lane. All the critics praise his voice, but 
only few have much to say in approval of his reading, 
his acting, or the way in which he was supported. 








NEW MUSIC. 


[R. Cocks & Co.) 
O Santa Melodia. Donizert1. Transcribed by Brinuey Ricnarps. 

The vast amount of experience gained by Mr. Brinley Richards 
in the course of many years, stands him in good stead in the con- 
struction of the piece before us, one probably among many hun- 
dreds of others of like character. Transcriptions as a rule are 
not edifying, but Mr. Richards knows well how to blend the 
educational with the interesting, without invading the confines of 
the commonplace. 

Les Chevaliers. Marche Militaire. By J. Duvau. 

Boldly written, with a catching melody, expressed in passages 
by no means difficult, are the characteristic features of this 
‘‘ Military March.” The trio has a marked and striking passage 
of melody for the left hand, repeated in the right, and the whole is 
very good, and would, doubtless, score well for a brass or reed-band, 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.) 
“ Rosamunda.” Song. Words ,by Apa. Music by Svucuer 
CHAMPION. 

Ada may be commended for taking the trouble to make her 
lines rhyme. The music is effective ; a pleasing air with tasteful 
accompaniment. Key G, common time, compass E to G. 

“Over the Weir.” Song. Words by Dona Gitixsrire. Music by 
Sucuget Campion. 

A song of a lover who gains his bride on the strength of having 
saved her from a watery grave. The verse is rather slovenly 
for a romantic story ; it has an unexpected disclosure in the last 
couplet. The music is well suited to the ditty; the key D, and 
the air—alternately in 4-4 and 6-8 time—extends from C to F, 
There is a welcome absence of anything depressing. 
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[F. Prrman.] 
Why do the Heathen? Anthem for Easter. 
Arraur Henry Brown, Brentwood. 


Composed by 


Mr. Brown's name is already well-known in connection with 
some of the most effective and stirring carols for Christmas-tide 
that ever shone separately or graced a collection. His forte is 
simplicity, melody, and effect without straining for results. The 
anthem now under notice contains all these qualities, and as such, 
will recommend itself to choirs of moderate abilities who are 
happy in the possession of a competent organist who can do justice 
to the accompaniment which supports and illustrates the whole 
com position. 


{[Rrep Brorners. } 
Sailor. Song. Words by Marx T. Fentuorre Greta. 
Music by J. W. O. Banrorrs. 

The words of this song are evidently the outcome of one form of 
the “Salt mania” which has bitten so many versifiers of late. 
The wusic is as commonplace as the words, therefore the two are 
well matched. The key is G major and minor, compass C sharp 
to E. 


The 


{W. Reeves. } 
The Fifth Book of the Universal Organist, a Selection of Short 
Classical and Modern Pieces. Arranged as soft voluntaries 
for the Harmonium or Organ. By R. Repueap and A. 
WuirrincHam. 

A very useful collection of comparatively easy pieces by 
Playle, Neville, Lange, Berger, Spohr, Sarti, Kozeluch, Hesse, 
Oesten, Volekmar, and Bembt. They are so arranged as to be 
valuable to moderate players either on the organ or the harmonium. 
The character of the stops necessary for performers is indicated, 
while as Voluntaries they are very pleasing, varied, and melodious. 


By Dr. 
Edited by ALrrep 


Thirty-six Brilliant Postludes. 
W. Vouckmar, Op. 12. 
WHITTINGHAM. 

The Organ Music of Volckmar is justly admired abroad, but is 
only known to a comparatively limited circle in England. His 
music is notable for the freshness of its character, and its general 
fitness for the purpose for which it is designed. The present 
collection of organ pieces is a truly admirable one. They are in 
various keys and in different styles, and they will therefore be 
found of great utility as short but thoroughly effective concluding 
pieces suitable for various occasions. There are twelve pieces in 
yach book, not one of very great length, but the idea they suggest 
may, by the exercise of a little ingenuity be extended by a clever 
player, while the moderate executant may derive a certain stock 
of fresh ideas from a study of them which can scarcely fail to be of 
general benefit to him in the end. 

A word or two of hearty acknowledgment of the labours of the 
Editor, Alfred Whittingham, may fitly, as it should properly, close 
a notice of these excellent pieces of writing. 


Chiefly for full Organ. 
In three books, 


Exercises in Harmony and Counterpoint. 
O. B. Bors. 

These are some detached Exercises intended to serve as an 
appendix to those in ‘‘ Richter’s Manual of Harmony,” translated 
by the first named. They will be found of very great use in help- 
ing teachers to set questions, and a careful study of them will enable 
pupils to acquire facility in naming and recognising intervals and 
ehord combinations. 


By J. P. Moraan and 


(Srantey Lucas, Wrser & Co.) 
“Gone for aye.” Song. Words by R. J. Burrn. Music by 
Mixes B. Foster. 

Although not noticeable for any very great originality of 
melody the song is effectively written, well laid out for the voice. 
The ebange from duple to triple-time at the end of each verse is 
judiciously done. The accompaniment is thoughtful and good, 
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and the whole forms a very vocal song. The key is E flat, ey, 
pass C to G. 


Valse Caprice. Pour Piano. Par Joszrr Trovusseiue. Op. 10, 

As a piece of drawing-room music the valse has much merit, It 
is upon the pattern familiar to all things of the kind to which jt 
belongs, but it has many points of individuality all its own. Not the 
least of these are the freedom of the melody, the boldness of thy 
harmonies, and the general abandon of the whole, which js 
effective and striking without being in the least degree commo. 
place. 


(B. WiuraMs. ] 
“True for aye!’ Song. Words by J. Grarncer. Music by 
J. W. O. Banrorta. 

The writer of this song has an excellent feeling for melody, but 
that is not all the quality needed to make the musician, or every. 
thing that is expected of one who makes songs. The compass ig 
greater than is usually found in songs written for the generality 
of singers. There are consecutive octaves which might have been 
avoided in more than one place. The rhythm of the accompani. 
ment could have been expressed with more effect differently, 
The kay is A flat, compass C to A flat. 








AMERICAN ITEMS. 


Tue New Yorx Mosic Fesrirvan.—The New York Muse 
Festival has become a fact, and is so far advanced in its arrange. 
ments, that there cannot be any doubt about the good management 
of its different branches. The programmes of the Festival have 
been published, and we see among them the names of sever 
composers residing in this country. This is right, and as it 
should be. Musical writers who live in America have a claim to 
be recognized as worthy of attention, and we should have con- 
sidered it a breach of etiquette, if they had been left out 
entirely. 

Four different works have been accepted for the Festival, and 
the American public will have no reason to feel offended or 
slighted. The names of the composers, whose works wil] be per 
formed during the Festival, are O. B. Boise, Asger Hamerik, Prof. 
F. L. Ritter, and Dr. Leopold Damrosch. Praiseworthy as the 
idea of the management may be to bring these composers before 
the public, we cannot refrain from expressing our regrets about 
the manner in which they are introduced. If there really wis 
any strong feeling in favour of American composers, why were not 
works selected which had not been given here before? As the 
programmes are made up now, it looks as if the managers wanted 
to say: ‘* We actually did not want to have any works of resident 
composers, but we could not help it very well, so we concluded 
finally to squeeze something in between compositions of mor 
important characters, in order to rob them of their prominence.” 
Musical Critic. 


Mr. Georg Henschel, the well-known singer, and Miss Lilia 
Bailey, who is also prominent in the musical profession, welt 
united in marriage at Boston on March 9th. 

The Chicago Tribune announces that arrangements have beet 
made with Theodore Thomas, in accordance with which he vil 
visit that city this summer and give a series of forty concerts at 
the Exposition Building during the months of July and August. 
It further states that Mr. Thomas, will conduct a great festival i 
Chicago immediately after that in Cincinnati, with the same bigh 
standard of excellence as the latter, in the spring of 1882. 


Harvarp Musican Assoctarton.—At the seventh Symphoty 
Concert Professor Ritter’s ‘‘ Sardanapalus”’ Symphony (the 
of the four he has composed) was played. Those who had takes 
the most pains to understand it, those who listened most abled 
tively and most appreciatively, were the strongest in their pm 
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both of its thorough musicianship, its nobility of style, and its | good as to conclude that their applications have not been received 
ann expression of the passages from Byron's tragedy selected | i time. Stamps for postage need not be sent. 
illustration in its several movements. It has all the modern . 
for i + instremseniation, with no sensational extzavagence. It Dr. Macfarren has been asked to compose an Oratorio for the 
wealth of in ; , ‘ ‘ Leeds Festival of 1883. Whatever the subject may be it is sure 
js all clear and consistent both in motives and in form. The first | to be interesting music. 
movement (Allegro Moderato) suggests “ the echo of his revel.” — _ 
: : The name of George William Martin was at one time the best 
«“ While the — King of all a op bo aap known in London as a trainer of choirs and the director of the 
Lolls po a re Ws nom tee een National Choral Society. For some reason or another he fell into 
By the Aret manly hand that eas es snatch it.” irregular habits, then into poverty, and finally ended his days in 


the sick ward of a private paying hospital at Wandsworth, on 
and gives strong vent to the fiery indignation with which Salamenes | April 16. He was born in London, March 8, 1825, and was a 


on the scene, foreboding woe to Nineveh. The piece is chorister of St. Paul’s under William Hawes. _ He was a fairly 
ar eel and powerfully wrought out, each theme de- ieee many glees, some of which are of merit 
veloped with great mastery of harmonic and contrapuntal 
8. 
whe Soheree is a charming movement, full of the sensuous life | EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY MUSICAL SOCIETY. 
end messureless content. = ‘ : The fourteenth annual concert of this flourishing 
Tie sndanls easing © Byrta,” the joer vo — society was given in the Music Hall, March 29th, in 
cee te Ge ae eS ees ee, oe oe presence of the usual large and enthusiastic andience. 
latter part heroic enough to represent the meaning and the The society yearly increases in numbers, and the 
 seohgghesosiste orchestra gallery on this occasion presented a grand 
“Why do I aprelng ontomeghd Bene om array of youthful male choristers, students of the 
Aiiough = Gasek eal born a foe to seacalinn university. They were supported by a select orchestra 
Still do I love him.—Let him vanquish, and of fifty performers, including some of the leading 
Me perish! If he vanquish not, I perish ; musicians of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Manchester, 
For f will not outlive him. headed by Mr. A. C. Mackenzie—Sir Herbert Oakeley 
The Finale (Allegro con Spirito) relates to the storming of the | being conductor. The program was a very lengthened 
palace, the desperate call to arms, the heaping of the funeral pile | one, and opened with a student’s song, ‘‘ Gaudeamus 
which Myrrha fires. This is a most exciting movement, in the course igitur,” sung in capital time and tune; after which 
of which recurs the heroic theme of the Andante, or one kindred | Handel’s fine overture to ‘“ Alexander’s Feast’ was 
with it, and steadily grows to a most brilliant and effective climax. played by the orchestra with steadiness and expression, 
No one could listen to such a Symphony without respect, and making a satisfactory beginning to a most interesting 
many found it deeply interesting. The impression was greatly concert. Webbe’s glee, “ Glorious Apollo,” was next 
heightened by the learned and genial composer’s magnetic con- sung as & trio and chorus, and then a young student, 
with a rich baritone voice, stepped to the front and 
sang Sir Herbert’s song, “ Tis not alone.” Though 
possessing a powerful voice, he was overweighted by the 
orchestra, who played the et gas too loud. 
This same gentleman, however, scored a great success 
ere rw eri in the second part of the concert by his — of the 
ir, ‘‘ Honour and Arms,’’ and replied to an 
ont Annual Service on the Tuesday in Holy Week at St. Paul’s _— with ap opular ballad. Sg everal p> es, duets, 
attended by an enormous congregation, among whom were ‘ , 
Jews, Parsees, some Japanese, and many Roman Catholics. The | and part-songs were heartily entered into by the chorus, 
“Miserere” was chanted in alternate verses by the Rev. W. H. | Bishop’s amusing ‘‘ Mynheer van Dunk” calling forth 


Russell and the choir without accompaniment, to that form of an encore; but Stevens’ fine old glee, “* From Oberon 
way known as the ‘' Tonis Regalis,” the choir maintaining the , 


iteh wi : in fairyland,’ was uncertain as well as too high for the 
pitch with great accuracy throughout. The selection from the | 1” fairy ? ; 

“Matthew Passion Music” of Bach, followed, the band and choir | leading soloist. Of three Scotch melodies arranged by 
mae habited in surplices as usual. Dr. Stainer conducted, and | Sir Herbert for the eoncert—‘t Ye banks and braes, 


t. G. C. Martin was at the organ. The impressiveness of the | «« The boatie rows,” and “Here's to the year that’s 
Whole service were undiminished, but the performance, judged by 


’”__the last proved the most pleasing. Orchestral 
itself, was in no way so good as in former years. Some of the | *W® the : 
solos were very comin sung, others anh Gal done, and some | parts were also written by the Professor for the choral 
vere delivered confidentially. The band also exhibited great | pieces, which greatly enriched the effect of the singing. 
a the chorus-singing, which ought to have been of | Two pianoforte solos of classical pieces were given by 
t volume, considering how many the choir numbered, was . audience. The 
both unsteady and uncertain in attack. The Bishop of London students, pad peed an of il 
granted the Blessing at the conclusion. orchestra, notwithstanding its miscellaneous composi- 
tion, acquitted themselves admirably. Besides the 
. , ” 
. Mt, Luard Selby, formerly a chorister, and afterwards a clerk | first overture, they played Beethoven's “ Egmont in 
q,wagialen College, Oxford, has been appointed Organist of | capital style, and Auber’s ‘“ Masaniello,” their piece de 
ree Cathedral, in the place of Mr. J. E. Richardson, re- | ;esistance, however, being Mozart’s E flat Symphony. 
' This melodious work was given with much ——, 
Dr. Si . : ., | and proved the treat of the evening. The beautifu 
te ey the Succentor of St, Paul's, has issued the third | «dante became a little unsteady and out of tune to- 
port of the music done at the Cathedral during the past year, by th 
| Easter to Easter. It contains many interesting facts con- | wards the close, but that was compensated for by the 
a the work done. Dr. Simpson requests us to state (in | tasteful rendering of the menuetto and trio. The 
lis Thint iviries) that he has still a few copies remaining of | Music Professor and his forces may be congratulated on 
tty precentor-ne fpund, that he will be happy to send a copy to | their renewed success, considering the changeable 
¥ precentor or organist who may apply for one, till the store of Riley ges ly Revi 
“pits is exhausted. Gentlemen not receiving copies will be so | character of the society.— Edinburgh Daily Review, 














ducting of the orchestra in his own work; from the first he 
quickened the musicians to a feeling of his meaning and a desire 
to do their best to realize it.—Dwight’s Journal of Music. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Cong Mosrcan Sociery.—The last concert for the season took 
place on April 5th in the presence of a large and most brilliant 
audience, The closing effort of the society for the season was 
anticipated with much pleasure in musical circles as it was to be 
distinguished by the production of ‘The Crusaders ” (Gade), a 
work which had not previously been heard in Cork. It is one of 
many which the German composer has written, and which are so 
well adapted to the ken, to use a Scotch term, of amateur associ- 
ations like the Cork Musical Association. ‘‘The Crusaders” 
comprises choral, solo, and concerted music of a high order, and 
the demands on the orchestra are in some instances considerable. 
In all respects the work was done full justice to, and it was most 
gratifying to find that the leading parts found such admirable 
exponents in Mrs. Uppington, Mr. Sullivan, and Mr. Keatinge. 
The chorus was powerful and well-balanced, and the voices went 
together with an ease and evenness which displayed the careful 
training that is so much the characteristie of Dr. Marks. The 
second part of the concert was of a miscellaneous description, 
and it proved not less attractive than the first. It was signalised 
by the introduction of two lady vocalists, who proved themselves 
very valuable acquisitions to the already talented ranks of the 
Musical Society: Miss Davidson and Miss Foot, also a soprano, 
but of a lighter quality. Mrs.Jerome Murphy also contributed 
a solo, ‘La Serenata” (Braga) (violin obbligato by Mr. R. 
Howard). Mrs. Uppington was heard with pleasure in the ballad 
‘**At Last” (Cowen). She was also very affective in the duet 
‘Ah, Leonora” (‘‘La Favorita”) with Mr. Sullivan. The 
second duet, ‘‘Sull, Aria,” was satisfactorily rendered by Miss 
Gregg and Miss Tuckey. The remaining solos, ‘‘My Queen” 
and ‘‘The Night is clear,” were given by Mr. Francis Bayley 
and Mr. Sullivan. Two choruses were interspersed in the second 
part, and they were admirably executed. ‘ Trumpet blow, music 
flow,” from Gounod’s “Irene,” is a good specimen of the 
composer’s graceful melody. A very happy termination of a 
most successful concert was made with the chorus, ‘‘ Let the hills 
resound with song.” The Musical Society has to be congra- 
tulated upon its work, but it is only justice to acknowledge the 
great labour bestowed by Dr. Marks, to whom in a great measure 
must be due the success which we have pleasure in chronicling. 


MancueEster.—A concert was given by the Athenwum Musical 
Society on Tuesday, April 5th, in aid of its library fund. The fact 
that the Society has completed its fourteenth season is incontes- 
table proof of the interest of the members, the competence of the 
conductor, and the success of his efforts. Under Dr. Hiles’s 
baton the Athenwum Society has constantly advanced in efficiency, 
until now it may be honestly said to constitute one of the best 
choral bodies in Manchester. The attack is characterised by 
remarkable force and vigour, though we should like to hear more 
frequent contrasts of piano and forte in their singing. The chief 
interest of this concert was centred in Dr. Hiles’s cantata, ‘‘ The 
Crusaders,” which is one of his best works. Its plan is that of a 
cantata with solos for tenor and soprano, interspersed amongst a 
number of choruses of very varied character and great merit. It 
is in the choral portions that Dr. Hiles’s powers are most pro- 
minently displayed. The two marches and the Chorus of Nuns 
would be remarkable in any situation. Dr. Hiles has been 
especially fortunate in his libretto, which is the work of Miss 
Marian Millar, a young lady of the choir, we believe. Its literary 
merits are very considerable, and the arrangements of the lyrics 
shows @ skill which would not have discredited a much more ex- 
perienced artist. ‘‘ The Orusaders” is not without difficulties, 
which, however, are not too great to be overcome by fairly efficient 
choral societies, to whose notice we heartily recommend the work. 
Costa’s pleasant cantata, ‘‘ The Dream "—undeservedly neglected 
for twenty years—was revived with success, and the programme 
was relieved also by a miscellaneous selection of part-songs, &c., 
which were heartily enjoyed by an appreciative audience. 

Ponchielli’s opera ‘‘ I Promessi Sposi,” in an English form by 


Mr. H. Hersee, has been produced at Birmingham with great 
success by the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 











NOTES. 


Apevpnut Treatre.—The following letter, from M. d’Ennery, has 
been addressed to Mr. M. L. Mayer, who arranged with Messrs. A. 
and 8. Gatti for the production of ‘* Michael Strogoff” at the 
Adelphi Theatre :— Dear Mr. Mayer,—I have learnt with much 
pleasure of the great success of ‘* Michael Strogoff ” at the Adelphi 
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Theatre. Will you kindly convey my compliments and Very beat 
congratulations, in which Verne joins me, to Mr. Byron, the ding. 
tors, the artists, and Mr. Beverley?” 


German Opera at THE TuEaTre Rovat, Drury Laye—He, 
Hermann Franke proposes to give a series of twelve Opera periy. 
mances in the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, during the months 
May and June, 1882. It is intended to perform Beethoy, 
‘* Fidelio,” and for the first time in England, Wagner's “ Meise. 
singer,” and ‘ Tristan and Isolde.” Herr Hans Richter yy 
conduct all the performances. The Singers will be selected fon 
the principal artists of the chief German opera houses, Ty 
costumes, scenery, and entire mise en scéne, in connection with 
Wagner’s Operas, will be brought from Germany. The orchesty 
willbe that of the Richter Concerts, and will be complete in evay 
detail. 


A new comedy by Adolphe Belot has been produced at th 
Gymnase. It is called ‘‘ Monte Carlo,” and as it promises to bes 


great success will probably be thought worthy of adaptation into 
English. 


The upper floors of the front of the Adelphi Theatre in th 
Strand, till lately occupied as the offices of the Dramatic Collep, 
are being reconstructed and redecorated, and will in future be used 
as smoking and reading rooms in connection with the theatr 
after the fashion of the arrangements at the new Princess's, 


The first of the series of concerts, including the last appearances 
of Mr. Sims Reeves in oratorio, will take place on April 27, wha 
Handel’s ‘‘ Judas Maccabeus” will be given, the solo vocalists 
announced being Mdmes. Christine Nilsson and Trebelli, dt, 
Reeves, and Mr. Santley. They will be continued at intervals 
until July. 


Amateurs IN SHAKESPEARE.—If any results follow the rash ev- 
terprise which wasessayed at St. George’s Hall on Saturday 
April 16th two may be expected : amateurs will be less likely totry 
to play ‘‘ Hamlet,” and the well-known edition of the tragedy wil 
commend itself with special force to all who heard it as it is tobe 
found in the first quarto. Perhaps no more effective way of de 
stroying interest in the quartos could have been discovered thar 
that which was adopted by the doubtless well-meaning, bu 
certainly misguided, gentlemen who showed how incorrect wis 
their estimation of their own abilities and those of their frienis 
It may, of course, be claimed for them that they were not actors, 
to which contention it may be not inappropriately replied thi 
they should not have attempted to act. Students of Shakespeare 
who desire to become acquainted with the quartos will fulfil ther 
object better by reading them than by hearing and se@ilf 
the text and action feebly repeated and clumsily shown 
members of the New Shakespeare Society. Those who proferred 
to trust themselves to the more or less enlightening influence 
Mr. Furnivall and his friends found that several scenes which # 
not pertinent to the progress of the tragedy are retained, that 
certain other scenes are transposed, and that the magnificent fov 
of the verse is too often clipped and mutilated. It can only b 
said that if this quarto is what its admirers assert—an assertion 
which is far from being convincingly proved—the poet made val 
improvements in it afterwards. It is not necessary to discuss 
detail the attempts of the performers, which a sympathetic sp 
tator might regard with “ a countenance more in sorrow then 
anger.” A Hamlet whose chief idea of gesture is a little wag of 
the forefinger of the left hand; a conversational ghost, who 1 
marks to his son in a casual sort of way, “I am thy fathers 
spirit,” and who apparently refrains from unfolding his tale let 
because he is forbidden than because he has forgotten what = 
a Polonius who exhibits nothing but a very immature capacitY 
playing pantaloon—the efforts of these gentlemen are not 
dignify Shakespeare.—Standard. 
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The programme of the first of Mr. Ganz’s Orchestral Concerts 
» April 30, included Beethoven’s *‘ Egmont” Overture, the 
rmphonie Fantastique, ‘‘ Episode de la Vie @un Artiste,” 
4 4, by Hector Berlioz, first time of performance in London. 
he E flat Concerto of Liszt, played by Mdme. Sophie Menter, 
da repetition of the Fantasia for Orchestra, ‘‘Romeo and 
vliet,” Op. 18, by Johan §. Svendsen; Moderato ma non 
oppo, Allegro, Molto allegro con fuoco—Poco pid lento; 
well as a grand Fantasia on airs from ‘** Masaniello,” by Liszt, 
1 Mdme. Sophie Menter, and Nicolai’s Overture, ‘* Merry Wives 
Windsor.” We hope to be able to give a full account in our next. 


Sqapows OF THE Past.—I have a pleasant recollection of a 
sit to St. Paul’s Cathedral to the Festival of the Charity Schools 
London on the 3rd of June, 1852, with Hector Berlioz, the great 
mposer and critic, whose name has been so long neglected, and 
now at last so thoroughly appreciated. He was engaged at the 
stance of Mr. Frederick Beale by the New Philharmonic Society, 
Dich was established in that year—of which I was a member and 
ne of the violoncellists in the band—to conduct the concerts of 
at season, and produce some of his extraordinary compositions, 
hich were little known in London at the time, but which were 
neh talked of in Paris, as musical emanations of great power 
J originality, stamped with the unmistakable mark of creative 
uity. The works performed during the season of 1852 at these 
neerts were Selections from ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” the overtures 
Les Frane Juges,”’ ‘* Le Carnival Romain,” ‘* Harold in Italy,” 
e Hungarian March,” and selections from ‘* La Damnation de 
nut,” Weber's “Invitation Ala Valse,” instrumented by him 
a marvellous manner, and some other works which were 
roughly appreciated by the dilettante for their originality and 
bwer of orchestral scoring. To return, however, to my starting 
bint—my visit with him to St. Paul’s Cathedral. I called on him 
his lodgings in Holles Street, where I found him at breakfast at 
ven o'clock, in the very agreeable society of two French ladies, 
vhom I was introduced, but whose names I have forgotten. 
the termination of the morning meal, we took a Hansom 
b and drove to the Cathedral, having been provided with 
kets of admission by Mr., afterwards Sir John, Goss, 
» then organist. When in the church we made our way 
rectly to the organ-loft, where we were provided with sur- 
ives, and joined the choir to swell the chorus with the help 
our voices. An orchestra had been erected at the back of the 
yan facing the nave to accommodate the large choir assembled 
take part in the service. There were 5000 Charity Children 
lected in the nave, all dressed in the quaint garments of the 
hion of the period when the charities were inaugurated, and 
ranged on raised platforms in several rows one behind and above 
other against the pillars on each side, extending to the end of 
nave. Each of the schools had some distinctive difference in 
ecolours of the dresses or slight variation in the form of the 
ps of the children; but all were made somewhat after the 
me model—one of considerable antiquity. It was a pretty sight, 
te little waifs and strays collected together in such numbers, 
ing 80 clean, fresh, and happy in their new clothes ; but when 
yrised their clear unworn childish voices in unison to the 
by of God, in the Old Hundredth Psalm, accompanied by the 
fu and trumpets, the effect upon my nervous system was simply 
whelming. The tears welled into my eyes and rolled over 
cheeks ; and I experienced an emotivnal sensation such as I 
only felt on one other occasion during my life. I looked round 
ty companion Berlioz, and found him in the same absorbed 
lition of emotional wonder. He afterwards described his 
lings in one of the most graphic letters I have ever read— 
Men only as he could write it—which was eventually pub- 
Med.—Journal and Jottings by Henry W. Goodban. 


April 13th the degree of Honorary Fellow of the College of 
feons, Ireland, was given to Professor Herman Helmholtz, of 





tn University, the ceremonial taking place in presence of a 





large number of fellows and students of the institution. Later 
in the day the degree of LL.D. (Honoris Causa) of Dublin Uni- 
versity was conferred upon the eminent gentleman before a large 
assemblage in Trinity College. Professor Helmholtz addressed 
the chancellor and senate, and said: “ I thank you most sincerely 
for the great kindness I have received within the walls of this 
ancient university, and for the honour you have conferred upon 
me this day by enrolling me amongst your honorary graduates. 
I cannot accept this honour as a testimony to any work in the 
advancement of science I may have done, but rather as a type of 
the brotherhood of culture which unites students of science and 
literature in all the civilised nations of the world.” 


Mr. Ridley Prentice’s series of Twopenny Concerts, at Kensing- 
ton Town Hall, has just been brought to a most successful 
conclusion. Twelve concerts have been given, on alternate 
Tuesday evenings; 750 twopenny tickets for each concert have 
been sold privately by ladies and gentlemen belonging to the sub- 
committee, so as to get them into the hands of the really poor. 


The music has been thoroughly appreciated by those for whom it 
has been provided. 


Mr. W. Lemare gave a performance of ‘* Samson” at the 
Brixton Hall, on Monday April 25, when Mdme. Worrall, Miss 
Featherly, Mr. H. Guy, Mr. H. Cross, and Mr. Thomas Nettleship 
were the vocalists, Mr. Deane the leader of the band, and 
Mr. Jobn Harrison organist. Mr. Lemare conducted. The 
annual concert of the Conductor is announced for May 16. 


The Sherborne School Musical Society gave a very successful 
performance of Bennett’s “ Woman of Samaria” on Easter 
Monday, under the direction of Mr. Louis N. Parker. 


At Mdme. Frickenhaus’ Concert on April 20th, a new trio by 
M. F. H. Cowen was introduced with great success by the concert 
giver, assisted by Messrs. Carrodus and Edward Howell. Mdme. 
Frickenhaus played pieces by Weber, Liszt, Raff, and Chopin in 
her well-known and acceptable style. Miss Damian was the 
vocalist. 


The prospectus of the Richter Concerts hasjust been issued, the 
list of works underlined for performance comprising Beethoven's 
overtures to Egmont and Die Weihe des Hauses, Op. 124; the 
‘** Eroica,”” C minor, and ‘ Choral ’”’ symphonies, and “ Missa 
Solemnis,” in D ; a Concerto for orchestra by Bach ; Haydn's Sym- 
phony in A; Mozart’s ‘* Parisian” symphony; Weber's Oberon 
overture; Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night’s Dream music; 
Schumann's Third symphony; Brahms’ two new overtures and 
Symphony in C minor; Raff’s ‘‘ Im Wald ” symphony; Berlioz’s 
‘Les Francs Juges”’ overture; ‘Invitation for the Waltz’’ 
(orchestral version of Weber’s pianoforte piece), and six songs for 
different voices, with orchestra; Liszt’s Symphonic poems, Nos, 
1 (‘*Ce qu’on entend sur la Montagne”) and 6 (Mazeppa) and 
‘‘Mephisto Waltzer;” Dvorak’s symphony in D; Goldmark’s 
‘ Penthesilea ” overture; a Capriccio for orchestra by Griidener ; 
Cowen’s new symphony (No. 3) in C minor; Villiers Stanford's 
Psalm ‘‘ God is our Hope;’’ and Wagner’s Tannhauser overture 
and new ballet music; the ‘“ Gewitterzauber,” from Rheingold ; 
Siegfried’s Death; the Gathering of the Mastersingers; the 
Feuerzauber, from Die Walkure; Siegfried Idyll; and “ Huldi- 
gung’s”’ March. 


M. Alexandre Guilmant’s organ recitals at the Trocadéro will 
begin on Thursday, May 12th. Those who attended these concerts 
last year will recall to mind the splendid effect produced by the 
addition of an orchestra in conjunction with the organ. The 
Recitals which will shortly take place are looked forward to with 
much pleasure by all lovers of classical music. 


The Society of Painters in Water Colours have opened their 
annual exhibition of pictures. Notice of this must be deferred. 
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The Société de Musique of Antwerp will give during the month 
a Liszt musical festival, at which only compositions by Liszt will 
be performed. Liszt will be present, and M. Pierre Benoit, the 
director of the School of Music at Antwerp, will conduct the con- 
certs. Some days afterwards former pupils of Liszt will give in 
bis honour a matinée musicale at the Palace of the Academics in 
Brussels. The principal musicians of Brussels will take part in 
this performance. Last year Antwerp had a similar Gounod 
festival, and for next year a Wagner festival is projected. 


Yet another musical paper is announced from America, it is to 
be the Official Organ of the Music Teachers’ National Association, 
and called ‘The Voice.” We may sincerely hope that its motto 
will not be “ vox et preterea nihil,” but that it will be a Voice and 
something more. 


Sir Michael Costa is said to have written an orchestral composi- 
tion tobe first performed ata bazaar in aid of the Hospital for Skin 
Diseases, in Leicester Square, in June next. It is also stated that 
he will also surrender the copyright of the work to the hospital 
authorities, for the benefit of the institution— Mais nous verrons. 


Messrs. H. P. Stephens and Edward Solomon, whose comic 
opera, ‘‘ Billee Taylor,” is now achieving such remarkable success 
in America, are commissioned to write a new two-act comic opera. 


“Scotland for Ever!” the war-cry of the Scots Greys when 
charging at Waterloo, is the title given to the last new production 
of Mrs. Butler, known to fame as Miss Thompson. The picture 
represents the gallant Greys dashing towards the enemy, some 
with shouts and some in stern silence, while one is depicted as 
already killed. The picture, however, rather fails in general 
effect, at least for the painter of such a one as ‘‘ The Roll Call.” 


Mdme. Trebelli is said to have been engaged by Mr. Gye for 
the rest of the season, and Mdlle. Vanzandt has renewed her 
engagement with M. Carvalho of the Opera Comique, Paris. If 
this be true the company of Her Majesty’s Theatre will lose two 
of its best members. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Lonpon anp Svusursan Oxurcues.—The fifteenth edition of 
Mackerson’s ‘‘ Guide to the Churches of London and its Suburbs,” 
published ander the sanction of the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
the Bishops of London, Winchester, Rochester, St. Albans, and 
Bedford, supplies information as to 877 churches in London and 
within a radius of 12 miles, but as the particulars are not complete 
in every case the number for statistical purposes is corrected to 
877. There isa daily celebration of the Holy Communion in 43 
churches, or one in every 20; weekly celebration in 454, more than 
one-half ; early celebration in 533 two-fifths; choral celebration in 
128, one-seventh ; and evening celebration in 267, nearly one-third, 
There is daily service in 256 churches, more than one-fourth ; 
service on Saints’ days in 433, nearly one-half; but 131 churches, 
nearly one-sixth, have no service on week days. The service is 
full choral in 303 churches, more than one-third, and partly choral 
in 283, nearly one-third; the choir is surpliced in 397, more than 
two-fifths; there isa paid choir in 211, nearly one-fourth ; a volun- 
tary choir in 376, three-sevenths; and the Gregorian tones are 
tsed in 124, one-seventh. There is weekly offertory from the 
whole congregation in 440 churches, one-half; the seats are free 
and open in 317, more than one-third. The surplice is worn in 
thepulpit in 581, two-thirds ; the Eucharistic vestmentsare adopted 
in 35, one church in every 25; incense is used in 11; the altar 
candles are lighted at the Holy Communion in 54, one-sixteenth ; 
the eastward position is taken by the celebrant in 234, more than 
one-fourth ; and there are candles on the altar in 53 churches in 
addition to those where they are lighted. Floral decorations are 
the rule in 219 churches, one-fourth ; and the Dedication Festival 
is kept at 156, more than one-sixth. One hundred and eleven 
churches are opened for private prayer ; at 53 the Sunday services 
are separated, and at 91 the daily services are shortened in accord- 
ance with the Act of Uniformity Amendment Act. 


Corraicgut 1x Carna—In China literary property is on the same 


footing as any other property. A person printing and selling the 
works of an author without his perméssion, is liable to a pumish- 





ee 
ment of 1 hundred blows of the bamboo and three years depos 
If he has stopped short at printing and has not begun to se, 
penalty is fifty blows, together with the forfeiture of books & 
blocks from which it is intended to print. 4 

GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE IN SECONDARY Epvcatioy,—4 
ing of principals of private schools was held on April 164) Athy 
Cannon-street Hotel. Dr. W. P. Knightley read a thy 
above subject, in the course of which he stated that by det 
Parliament a gigantic system was rising up amongst them yj; 
offered to the less wealthy classes of society an education far 
their views, with an apparatus of means which by its uny 
costliness was becoming seriously burdensome to that por 
the community on which its support mainly depended, 
opinion was maintained that the education of the middle clase 
should be no longer left to the life-giving impulse of indjpijag 
enterprise which had so long formed and fostered the nation 
strength, but that it should be stinted and measured out byiy 
mechanical routine of Government control. His chiet reagy 
against such control were that it was asystem of Govemng 
espionage foreign to the English mind, was an imitation of 
paternal goverment of the Continent, and was calculated to reiyy 
the intelligence of the people to a dead level of intellectual feel. 
ness. They had already proceeded too far and too fast in thy 
direction, as was evinced by the shallowness of the attanmay 
and absence of muscularity in the mental constitution of ty 
young men of the present day. These unhappy featurs 
attributed to the revived approval of the public school sytg 
He concluded by stating that it was the province of private scha) 
masters to withstand the sinister influence of the vieny 
extensively disseminated by superficial minds ttyhteewrehnis, 
not servants of committees or nominees of the State, but thy 
should raise the tone of feeling, and develope all that was goilila 
and true in those committed to their charge. 

Tae Crystat Patace.—A school of gardening and pratial 
floriculture is to be opened at the Crystal Palace, with Mr, Edvwl 
Milner as principal. This school is designed to afford students 
the art of landscape gardening an opportunity of entering th 
profession by systematic mastery of its details, acquired 1 
practical instruction. It is also intended to present similar tuit 
to gentlemen who are likely to be the owners, the conservator, 
the managers of great estates, or who desire to cultivate artiste 
and natural taste, as a means of enhancing the value as well ast 
pleasure derived from the possesssion of land. There is ale 
division of practical gardening and floriculture, whieh is desigel 
for the educational training or preparation, by practical instract 
of young men intending to be professional gardeners or nuney: 
men; for the tuition, by special lectures and demonstrations, @ 
students or amateurs in the practical application of the scienwa 
botany in gardening, and particularly floriculture. 

A new publication called “ English Etchings,” is to be i 
monthly, price 3s 6d.,in ashort time. It is proposed to meet 
ever increasing demand for English etchings only now inadequ 
supplied. Four original etchings, the work of English Ar 
will be published monthly, together with descriptive letter: 
The printing will be entrusted to one of the first firms in 10 
May every success attend the venture. 

It has been decided by the Council of King’s College, Lous 
to give their official recognition to the lectures for 
have been independently conducted by members of the 
for the last four years at Kensington. The College will ¢ . 
its fiftieth anniversary this year, and the special “ Jubilee” 
which it is proposed to raise will be chiefly devoted to the pur 
of establishing a permanent college at Kensington for the bi 
education of women. The number of entries for the ¥ 
courses of lectures (any one or more of which may be 
ladies over seventeon years of age) has averaged 
each term. The facilities for woman’s education are r 
increasing. The University of St. Andrew's proposes to piv? 
instruction for women. A movement is on foot for 
something of the kind at the college established at N 
connection with the University at Durham, The new 
Liverpool is designed for both sexes, and at Owen's College 
is a talk of following the example of University College, 
Street, and admitting women to the lectures. 

Deatu or Mn. J. P. Kwicut, R.A.—Mr. John Prescott 
R.A., who, for a period of a quarter of a century, Was rm 
the Royal Academy, died at his residence at Maida 
age of seventy-eight. Deceased, who was most successtal 
portrait painter, was elected an Associate in 1836, was | : 
to the full honours of or Academy in 1844, er - 

Secre to the Forty before his two years’ 8¢ 
porn He expired. This position he held till 1873, 
Council awarded him a pension equivalentto his former 
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Price 2s. 6d., or Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


pEEVES MUSICAL DIRECTORY, 1881, 


oytains General Professional List (London and Country); ditto 
ager = Towns—Trade List ; ditto under Towns—Singers— 
Instrumentalists—H.M. Private Band—Academies, Colleges, 
Institutions, &c.—Bandmasters—Cathedral Musical Staff 
(English, Welsh, Irish, Scotch)— Collegiate Churches and 
Chapels—Musical Societies, &c., &. 


NEW MUSICAL WORKS, 
THE STUDENTS’ HELMHOLTZ. 

VSICAL ACOUSTICS; or, THE PHENOMENA 
M OF SOUND AS CONNECTED WITH MUSIC, by J. 
BROADHOUSE, with over 100 illustrations, and also Ex- 
nination Papers, thick or. | 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FTENRY SMART: HIS LIFE AND WORKS, by 
u DR. SPARK, with portrait and a large number of musical 
ustrations, thick cr. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 











THE SECOND SERIES. 
usic AND MUSICIANS; ESSAYS AND 
| CRITICISMS by ROBERT SCHUMANN, Translated, 
dited and Annotated by F. R. RITTER, Szconp Serres, very 
hick er. 8v0, 108. 6d. (or the two volumes, complete, 19s.) 


IFE OF BACH: HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS, 
by DR. RIMBAULT, adapted from the German of Hil- 
penfeldtand Forkel, with additions, frontispiece, 12ma, 3s. 6d. 

EMPLETON AND MALIBRAN; REMINI- 

SCENCES OF THESE RENOWNED SINGERS, with 


Priginal Letters and Anecdotes, by W. H. H., 3 photo portraits, 
Bro, cloth, 28. 6d. 











IN THE PRESS. 
|! ANDEL, THE LIFE AND WORKS OF, by A. 
|i WHITTINGHAM, post 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
UNN’S (C.) SEQUEL TO PHILOSOPHY OF 
VOICE, entitled ‘VOX POPULI,” post 8vo, 1s. 6d.; 
the two works, price 3s. 

NOW READY, PART I, PRICE NINEPENCE. 
XERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTAR 
MUSIC, by MISS K. PAIGE. (Reeves’ Music Primers.) 
RGAN COMPOSITIONS OF HENRY SMART, 
eee by J. BROADHOUSE, portrait, post 8vo, cloth, 











\ kf OF MODULATION, A HANDBOOK showing 
at a glance the Modulations from one Key to any other in 

he Octave, consisting of 1008 Modulations, viz., 42 from each 
jor and Minor Key into other Keys in short Score Pn: parts) 

or the use of Organists and Musieal Directors, by C. ZORLLER, 


bundmaster, 7th Hussars, 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth, 48. (Reeves’ Music 
Primers.) 


p!cHARD WAGNER’S BEETHOVEN, with a 
Supplement from the Philosophical Works of Arthur 


thopenhauer, translated by E. DANNREUTHER, bevelled cloth, 
edges, 78. 6d. ; or, cheap edition, cloth, 6s. 


| REDERIC CHOPIN, HIS LIFE, LETTERS, 
AND WORKS, by MORITZ KARASOWSKI, translated by 
t. HILL, portrait, 2 vols, er. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
PEZTHOVEN DEPICTED BY HIS CONTEM- 
U PORARIES, by DR. LUDWIG NOHL, translated by 
HILL, er. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
STHETICS OF MUSICAL ART; or, THE 


BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC, by DR. F. HAND, trans- 
by W. E. LAWSON, Second Edition, er. 8vo, 58. 

















Lonxpon : 
W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 


}LLOWAY'S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Self Help.—Prior 
\o the discovery of these remedies am easy, ready, and reliable remedy for 
ration and inward complications was, practically speaking, un- 
Oone need now be at a loss if they should unfortunately suffer from 
‘res, tumours, boils, bruises, spra' &e. Enveloping Holloway’s 
are very intelligible printed directions for using them, which should 
Nentively studied and immediately followed by all who resort to his treat- 
Sooner or later the sufferer will assuredly triumph over the worst 
searching Ointment disperses all those malignant humours 
‘eeravate diseases of the skin, prevent the cicatrization of ulcers, and 
ltflammatory tendencies in the system. 
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OSBORN AND SONS, 
THE FULHAM NURSERIES, 


LONDON, 8.W., 
NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN, AND FLORISTS. 





FLORAL DECORATIONS of every 
Description can be Supplied for BALLS, 
DINNER PARTIES, RECEPTIONS, &e, 
CLUBS, HOTELS, &c., Supplied by Contract. 





WINDOW BOXES FILLED AT ALL SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
BOUQUETS, CUT FLOWERS, &c. 


RAADRAAAAALALYAAAAAAAAAALAAAA 


HE FULHAM NURSERIES are 


Famed for their Varied Collection of 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 


ALSO FOR THEIR UNSURPASSED CULTURR OF 


KRBUiT FREES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


es 





GARDEN SEEDS FOR VEGETABLE & FLOWER GARDEN 


OBTAINED FROM THE MOST RELIABLE SOURCES. 


DUTCH AND OTHER BULBS 
Annually Imported from the most Successful Growers. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 


HARDY HERBACEOUS ALPINE AND BULBOUS 
PLANTS. 


HARDY FERNS. 





CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. 





NCIENT and Modern Secondhand Classical Music 

of every Description. Full Scores, Oratorios, Biographies, 

Treatises, Church Music, Glees, Madrigals, Organ Music, and 

History and Science of Music, &c. A Catalogue sent free for One 
Stamp.— WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 


REEVES’ MUSIC PRIMERS. 


1. ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 1s. ; cloth, 1s.6d. Dr. Wesrproox. 
2. ART OF MODULATION. 2s. 6d.; cloth, 4s. Caru1 ZoELuERr. 
8. EXERCISES IN GENERAL ELEMENTARY MUSIC. 
Partl. 94d. oe ave oe oe Miss K. Paiox. 
BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 
LIFE AND WORKS OF MOZART. 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A. WairtincnaM. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF HANDEL, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A. WHITTINGHAM. 





W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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ORGAN MUSIC. 


Just Issurp, Four Fresu Books or 


Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
New and Beautifully Printed Editions, all with Pedal obbligato, 
Edited by A. Whittington. Folio, in wrappers. 
Op. 29 .. oe oe oe oo Oh 
Op. 52... oe oe ee oe 648. 
Op. 106 (Book 1) “> ee oo 48. 
Op. 106 (Book 2) ee pe << 

These four books are now offered at the Subscription price of 
5s. Post free, for Cash only. 

*,* Single books, 2s. each, post free. 
E. R. REICHARDT. 

XI GESANGE OHNE WORTE (Sacred Songs without words), 
being Eleven easy Adagios for the Organ, with Pedal obb. Edited 
by Alf. Whittingham, folio, 1s. 3d. (pub. 3s.) 

A very easy and melodious set of Pieces, suitable for Beginners, 

Dr. C. H. RINCK. 
FORTY-EIGHT PIECES in various styles, with Pedal obbligato, 
Composed for Church use. 
New and Beautiful Editions. 4 Books complete 
Edited by Alfred Whittingham. Folio, in wrapper. 
TwELve OraGan Pieces, Op. 92 .. oe <a 
TweLvE Oncan Pinces, Op. 94 .. e é¢ oie. 
Twetve Oreoan Pieces, Op. 96 .. - <= “a 
Twegivge Orean Pizces, Op. 100.. ee co 
(Special Subscription Terms.) 

The Four Works post free to any Subscriber at a greatly 
reduced price, viz., 48. 6d, (Cash) if ordered at once. 
REINAGLE. 


FOUR INTROITS Post free, 6d. 


W. J. JOHNSON. 
LARGO (Pedal obbligato) a ae 
MARCH (Pedal obbligato) es 
Dr. W. VOLCKMAR. 
THIRTY-SIX BRILLIANT POSTLUDES. Intended for use 
at the conclusion of Divine Service. Edited by A. Whitt- 
ingham, Three Books, folio, in covers. 
The Three Books complete for 3s. 6d. 8. d. 
Book 1.. és oe sé ee 
Book 2.. . oi os ae 
Book 3 .. es oe a ‘si 
Single books free for half price. 


xe Post free, 6d. 
ds Post free, 6d. 





Cloth, 38.; Paper cover, 1s. 6d. 


ORGAN MUSIC BY EMINENT COMPOSERS. 


ConTENTs : 
Charles W. Smith. 
Franz Schubert, arranged 


by J. H. Deane. 
MOVEMENT FOR THE ORGA 
DIAPASONS .. os .. Edward Griffiths. 
PRELUDE .. ~ .» Charles Joseph Frost. 
SHORT VOLUNTARY .. Edward T. Driffield. 
ANDANTE .. i - .. Pierre J. Classens. 
ANDANTE CON MOTO .. .. John Jackson. 
AIR, ‘‘ BENEATH THE CYPRESS’ 
GLOOMY SHADE” .. .. Arranged by J. H. Deane. 
MARCH bis i bs .. Charles H. Nottingham. 
PRELUDE ALLEGRETTO .» Boyton Smith. 
FUGUE a - am .. Edward J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
And Eight others. 


FOUR ORGAN PIECES. 
(With Pedal Obbligato) 
ARRANGED BY Dr, WESTBROOK, 
1. Wedding March aad we Mendelssohn. 2s. 
2. Cuckoo and Nightingale Concerto .. Handel 5s. 
8. Prayer to Thee, Great Lord Rossini. 28. 
(** Dal tuo stellato soglio,”’ from Mosé in Egitto.) 
4. Gloria, from Twelfth Mass .. -» Mozart 2s. 
Post Free at Half Price, or Subscription Price for the Four 
Works 3s. 6d. only. 


PRELUDE .. os ee 
GRAND MARCH HEROIQUE 





LONDON: W. REEVES, 185, FLEET STREET. 
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